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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Alternatives to the American Loan 

HE Anglo-American financial and economic arrangements 

have been widely and severely criticized on both sides of the 

Atlantic. In Great Britain objections have been raised on 
moral, economic, and political grounds. On moral grounds it has 
been said that the arrangements do not recognize the principle of 
equal sacrifice. Great Britain is penalized for having fought first 
when the U.S.A. was still neutral. On economic grounds it has 
been contended that the arrangements do not fairly distribute the 
burden of economic adjustments between the debtor and creditor 
countries. They may therefore spread depression more easily than 
prosperity, and do not offer sufficient safeguards for an inter- 
national full employment policy. They also represent a fair- 
weather system, an economic Maginot Line which, once broken 
by an American slump, would leave the world economy without 
any economic “defence in depth”. On political grounds, there- 
fore, it is argued that it would be more practical and wiser for 
sritain to reject the loan. 

One may accept many of the moral and economic arguments of 
the opposition to the whole of these financial and economic 
arrangements without agreeing with the political conclusions. In 
order to make up one’s mind on what would be better practical 
politics one has clearly to envisage an alternative solution. The 
main difficulty is, however, that there are many “‘alternatives’’, 
and it may be of interest to consider some of them in detail. In the 
first place it might be argued that further negotiations would have 
induced the American Government to make further concessions, 
such as (in order of importance)—(a) agreeing to a longer transi- 
tion period for the abolition of the “dollar pool’, e.g. three years, 
instead of one year as at present; (6) giving the United Kingdom a 
financial grant instead of a loan; (c) increasing the amount of the 
loan; (d) making it interest free. The British negotiators, 
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however, must have been satisfied that the prospects of such 
concessions being granted within a reasonable time (e.g. one year) 
were meagre. The pressure of American exporters’ interests might 
become a powerful factor within three or four years; at present, 
however, almost any country would willingly accept American 
exports. Another possibility would be to reject the loan without 
hoping for better conditions, to accept several years of an increased 
austerity, and to proceed to the formation of a “full employment 
club” open to every country, but consisting at first of Great 
Britain and the Dominions (with the probable exception of 
Canada) and the Western European countries, France, Belgium, 
and Holland with their Colonial Empires, and the Scandinavian 
countries. ‘This policy has to be examined under two alternative 
assumptions; that the United States do not retaliate, and that to 
the U.S.A. such a policy would mean a trade war. 

Even if the United States did not retaliate by underselling and 
granting credits to the prospective partners of the ‘Western 
Bloc’’, the increased austerity and a postponement of industrial 
reconversion would represent a sacrifice which, though ver 
painful, might be bearable in view of the relatively high Stendard 
of living in Great Britain. The increased austerity could be 
mitigated by an increase of services compensating for the shortage 
of goods. Such sacrifices would not, however, be acceptable to 
other Western European countries like France, Belgium, and 
Holland devastated by the war and in greater need of American 
imports and credits. The alternative, “to build up a separate 
economic bloc which excludes Canada and consists of countries 
to which we already owe more than we can pay, on the basis of 
their agreeing to lend us money they have not got and buy only 
from us goods we are unable to supply”, is not practical politi cs 
at the present moment, though Lord Keynes would not have used 
such terms when considering its pros and cons in, say, 1950, and 
from a longer point of view. Bitter feelings might be aroused in 
both countries, which would be a danger greater than the direct] 
economic losses involved in an Anglo-American trade war. The 
present financial and economic arrangements should be able to 
secure the advantages of multilateral trade and international 
co-operation if the United States succeed in avoiding a slump and 
maintaining a high “international dollar supply”. Optimistic by 
nature, American public opinion counts on such a policy. It may 
be the wisest course and practical politics to give this possibility 
a fair chance and every support. If, however, it were to fail, the 
American Government might more easily understand the cautious 
pessimism with which some people have greeted the present 
arrangements. 
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Progress in Yugoslavia Today 

An observer who has recently returned from Yugoslavia after 
nearly a year’s relief work there brings encouraging reports of the 
progress being made both in repairing the damage of the war and 
in setting up and working democratic institutions based on a 
popular electoral system. He draws conclusions which are 
different from those of the writer of the article in our January issue 
— who also had much first-hand experience of recent conditions — 
thus illustrating how difficult it is to secure a picture showing the 
whole truth of the situation in a country where new experiments in 
government are being tried, and where there are differences 
of outlook and of political and social background in various parts 
of the country. This observer points out that the present situation 
in Yugoslavia should be viewed against the background of 
material devastation that exists throughout the country, particu- 
larly in areas where the fighting was fiercest. The need to rebuild 
has inspired the people with a common purpose in which tradi- 
tional antagonisms of race and religion have been submerged in 
the struggle with day-to-day problems. The sight of a Moslem, 
a Catholic, and an Orthodox Serb engaged together in the solution 
of some practical problem aroused the surprise of an onlooker, 
aware of their traditional differences, but to the men themselves 
the matter seemed of trifling importance. Astonishing feats in 
restoring communications and in rebuilding the country have 
resulted from this common effort. 

The various units of the new federal structure of the State have 
achieved real autonomy, partly by design and partly owing to lack 
of communications, which has made reference to central authority 
difficult. Government is based on People’s Committees at various 
levels of the administration. Decisions such as the allocation of 
food, clothing, and houses are delegated to the lowest level, every 
member of the village being able to voice his opinion, as the 
meetings are held publicly. Careful investigations during the 
recent elections showed that stories of malpractices were 
unfounded, and although the National Front may not have the 
0-95 per cent support claimed for it, it does in fact enjoy very 
wide support throughout the country. 

National unity is based on a common Slav heritage and on 
resistance to the enemy, and there is no doubt whatever of the 
warmth of feeling towards the U.S.S.R. which symbolizes both 
these factors. The Western Powers, on the other hand, and in 
particular Great Britain and the U.S.A., are linked with the 
former régime and with the present ineffective Opposition, which 
openly voices its hope for the armed intervention of the Western 
Powers. Stories told of the OZNA or “‘secret police” are generally 
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greatly exaggerated and, in any case, far from being “‘secret’’, its 
members are perfectly well known to the community and appoint- 
ments to its higher offices are published in the daily papers. 

Although priority for employment was at first given to active 
members of the Partisans, full use is now being made of previous 
civil servants and business men as heads of the large new com- 
mercial enterprises controlled by both central and federal 
Governments. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s observers claim that there is no evidence of 
political discrimination in the distribution of their supplies and 
that, curiously enough, the only occasion for protest in the 
experience of one official was when a large amount of supplies was 
diverted to an area where there had recently been an influx of 
amnestied supporters of General Mihailovié, so anxious were the 
authorities to make friends of their former opponents. The actual 
sale and distribution of food and clothing is made through the 
shops and the co-operative movement. In the country districts 
this has been accomplished, on the whole, smoothly and fairly. 
In areas such as Dalmatia, which are not self-supporting in food 
and where the demand exceeds the supplies available, allocation is 
made after a meeting of the village has discussed the merits of 
rival claims, priority being given to children and those engaged in 
heavy manual labour. Distribution in the towns has not been as 
satisfactory, and although ration books have been issued to town 
dwellers the latter have not, on the whole, received the rations to 
which they are entitled. In Belgrade a black-market has flourished 
because the peasants did not consider it worth their while bringing 
their goods into the town to sell them at the controlled prices. 
Close control of U.N.R.R.A. supplies has succeeded to a great 
extent in preventing them from reaching the black-market. All 
prices and wages are controlled. Lower wage categories were 
raised, while higher wage categories remained approximately the 
same. By these measures economic chaos has been averted, and 
inflation controlled to a degree that contrasts favourably with 
many other countries of Europe. 


THE AZARBAIJAN PROBLEM 


HE Persian delegation to the United Nations General 
Assembly in London has submitted a note to the Executive 
Secretary of the United Nations to the effect that owing 
to interference by the Soviet Union, through the medium of their 
officials and armed forces, in the internal affairs of Iran a situation 
has arisen which may lead to international friction. Negotiations 
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with the Government of the Soviet Union having met with no 
success, the delegation, on behalf of the Persian Government, 
requests the investigation of the question by the Security Council. 
Thus eyes are once more turned to Persia, where during the nine- 
teenth and the early part of the twentieth centuries the interests of 
the great Powers had often conflicted. 

During the period between the two world wars the Persian 
problem was virtually in abeyance, due partly to the fact that one 
of the great Powers most closely interested in Persia, the U.S.S.R., 
was preoccupied with internal problems, and partly to the rigid 
exclusion by Riza Shah of foreign political influences from his 
country — an exception being made in the case of Germany in the 
latter years of his reign—an exclusion which, however, would 
hardly have been practicable but for Russian preoccupation with 
other affairs. Since 1941 the Persian problem has re-emerged, 
and an examination of the circumstances of its re-emergence would 
seem to show that its nature remains fundamentally the same as in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: in other words, it is 
not the internal situation of the country or the alleged wishes of 
the Persian people which has given rise to the problem, but a 
conflict in the interests of the great Powers. 

In 1941 the invasion of Persia and the subsequent occupation 
(though this did not technically comprise a military occupation) of 
the country was carried out by British and Russian forces. From 
the military point of view there seems little doubt that Allied war 
aims, namely the expulsion of the German colony from the coun- 
try and the establishment of lines of communication to Russia, 
could have been achieved by an operation on a relatively small 
scale from the south. Further, the normal life of the country, 
which it was desirable to interrupt as little as possible in order that 
the Allies should not be faced with the problem of making good 
deficiencies in food and essential services, would clearly have been 
less disturbed if there had been one occupying Power instead of 
two. It must also be remembered that these operations were 
carried out at a time when Russia was being hard pressed by 
Germany. That the invasion was, in fact, carried out by simultane- 
ous operations from the north and the south was perhaps due at 
least in part to the legacy of suspicion left by former Anglo-Russian 
rivalry; perhaps, also, it was a pointer to the future policy of one 
of the parties to the operation. In any case, as the war drew to a 
close and since its end, Persia, instead of returning towards normal 
conditions, has once more become an area where suspicion and 
friction between the great Powers exist, and a situation has arisen 


which the Persian Government considers ‘“‘may lead to international 
friction’’. 
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One is tempted to draw a parallel between the situation as it 
exists to-day and that of the early years of this century. This 
parallel cannot of course be pushed too far; that one should be 
inclined to draw it at all is not a little due to the nature of Russian 
actions in Persia, whatever may be the motive that inspires them. 
In many essentials the situation is different: in the first place, 
British policy is no longer dominated, as it tended to be during the 
nineteenth century, by fear of an invasion of British India by 
European armies advancing from the Persian Gulf or the Caspian 
‘Sea. Secondly, in those days there was no international organiza- 
tion for the preservation of peace to which the great Powers had 
signified their adherence. Nevertheless, it is perhaps not entirely 
irrelevant to recall that the 1826-28 Russo-Persian war, which 
robbed Persia of her northern provinces and her rights of naviga- 
tion on the Caspian Sea, was followed by an attack on the Ottoman 
Sultan, and that the Turcomanchai Treaty was almost simultaneous 
with the Treaty of Adrianople. In the period ending with the out- 
break of the war of 1914-18 Russian commercial and political 
influence was on the increase. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century there was a considerable expansion in Russo-Persian 
trade. A Russo-Persian tariff treaty was concluded in 1891 and a 
commercial treaty in 1g01. Russian loans to Persia in -1g00 and 
1902 were welcomed by the more extreme expansionists and by 
anti-British opinion in Russia as marking “‘the liberation of western 
Persia from English suzerainty” (language reminiscent of that 
used by some of the “‘leftist” Persian papers quoted freely by the 
Tass agency in recent times) and a step forward in “the war for 
supremacy” between Russia and Great Britain. In 1901 the news- 
paper Birzheviya Vyedomosti stated: “There must be an end once 
and for all to the idle talk about dividing Persia into a northern 
sphere of influence belonging to Russia and a southern belonging to 
England. There can be no division of spheres of influence in 
Persia, which, together with the waters that bathe its shores, must 
remain the object of Russian material and moral protection.” 
In 1904 the Russian Foreign Ministry’s instructions to the newly 
appointed Minister to Teheran were “to push on with creating 
Russian interests in the Gulf... to aim at preventing any other 
Power acquiring a predominant position in Persia, and to continue 
to extend throughout the country her political-economic hold”’.’ 
Perso-Russian trade, as stated above, had begun to expand about 
the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and between 
1902 and 1914 there was an increasingly favourable Russian trade 


1 Sumner: Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle East, 1880- 
1914 (London: Humphrey Milford, 1940), pp. 21-2. 
2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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balance. In 1g0g-10 Russian trade comprised 60 per cent of 
Persian exports and imports. It is perhaps not without interest to 
note that after a temporary setback in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war just ended and during the early years of it when 
Germany was Persia’s best supplier and customer (excluding the 
oil industry), Russian trade with Persia is now again on the increase. 
This commercial and financial activity by Russia in the early part 
of the nineteenth century was accompanied by political and cul- 
tural activities: Consulates were opened in Sistan (1900), Bushire 
(1901), Mohammerah (Khurramshahr) shortly after, and Bandar 
Abbas (1905). Since 1941 Russian Consular representation in 
Persia has again been much increased, several Consulates having 
been opened or reopened in central and southern Persia. In the 
early years of the twentieth century scientific expeditions were 
sent to Sistan, and since 1941 this activity has been resumed. In 
1901 a commercial school was founded in Teheran and the teaching 
of Russian in this and other schools in Tabriz and the northern 
towns begun. Here again history is repeating itself, for since the 
occupation in 1941 Russian has been taught to the exclusion of 
Persian in at least one school in Tabriz, while in general the use of 
Turki, discouraged under Riza Shah, has been fostered and 
encouraged among Persian officials. 

In 1907 came the Anglo-Russian Agreement. It soon became 
clear that Russia did not intend to abide by the terms of this, and 
that she was bent on the destruction of the Persian nationalist and 
constitutionalist movement. Russian imperialism rode roughshod 
over the formula of the integrity and independence of the country. 
By 1914 Anglo-Russian relations in Persia were if possible worse 
than ever, and the Russians were planning to take over the Customs 
in their sphere, scheming hard for the acquisition of Astrabad and 
part of Mazandaran and intriguing for the formation of a de facto 
autonomous Azarbaijan.t One is tempted to ask whether the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1942 has not also received greater honour in 
the breach than the fulfilment, and whether Russian policy is not 
largely to blame for the apprehension felt by Persians as to the 
future of their country. 

The Persian problem has once more been brought to the atten- 
tion of the world. It centres, as it might have done in 1914 had the 
war not intervened, on a so-called autonomous movement in 
Azarbaijan. It is difficult to form an accurate picture of what has 
recently been going on in that province, because the Russian- 
occupied areas of Persia are virtually closed to the outside world, 
and even to the Persian Government itself. The Russians have 


‘Sumner: Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle East, 1880- 
1914 (London: Humphrey Milford, 1940), pp. 41-2. 
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set up a frontier line, and this in spite of the fact that the Treaty 
of 1942 expressly states that the presence of Allied troops in the 
country was not to constitute a military occupation and that the 
Allies would interfere as little as possible in the internal affairs of 
the country. That there has been a considerable measure of such 
interference there can be no doubt, and it may be that security 
considerations made this imperative during the early years of the 
occupation. The Persians, while not admitting the need for it, 
were realist enough to recognize that war exigencies might force the 
Allies to override Persian susceptibilities. Consequently, although 
Persian officials were denied freedom of movement in the Russian- 
occupied areas and the Army and gendarmerie were prevented 
from sending reinforcements and replacements to the Russian- 
occupied areas, no serious steps were taken to bring infringements 
of the Tripartite Treaty to the notice of the world. Admittedly, in 
view of the censorship established under the Tripartite Treaty, it 
would have been difficult for the Persians to have done so—as 
indeed they found to their cost during the oil crisis in 1944-45, 
when the Russian member of the censorship commission even 
stopped official messages from the head of the Persian Govern- 
ment to Persian representatives abroad; but in any case, hopes were 
entertained that as the war drew to a victorious conclusion pressure 
on Persia and interference by the Allies, and Russia in particular, 
in the internal affairs of the country would cease. 

But these hopes were disappointed. In September, 1944 
the Soviet Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, although he 
knew of a decision by the Persian Government that the grant of oil 
concessions should be deferred to the post-war period, made a 
demand on behalf of his Government for an oil concession. 
Exploratory rights for an unspecified area comprising almost the 
whole of northern Persia were to be granted for five years, to be 
followed by a concession for an area covering well over two-thirds 
of that area. The terms of the concession were to be discussed 
after the Persian Government had agreed to grant it. When the 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs was told of the Cabinet 
decision not to grant any concessions at all during the war rela- 
tions became critical. Heavy Russian pressure was brought to 
bear directly and indirectly on Government officials, Deputies of 
the National Assembly, and prominent persons. The Govern- 
ment nevertheless stood firm, and in this it had the support of the 
National Assembly and the overwhelming mass of the people. 
The United States and Great Britain also expressed their view 
that Persia was within her rights in refusing to grant a concession. 
Demonstrations were staged, and a party known as the 7uda 
party, which since its foundation in 1941 had been popularly 
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supposed to have been sponsored and supported by the Russian 
authorities, held demonstrations attacking the Government for its 
alleged hostility to Russia—demonstrations composed of persons 
collected on some pretext or other, who frequently had little idea 
as to why they had assembled, and in the neighbourhood of which 
Russian tanks and soldiers happened to be conveniently stationed. 
in their official organ and in other papers, papers whose circulation 
and reputation for integrity both stood somewhat low in the 
public estimation, the Tuda advocated the Russian case. They 
paid sufficient consideration, however, to public opinion to refrain 
from openly pressing for the actual grant of an oil concession to 
Russia, and instead canvassed the alleged right of that country to 
establish security zones on her frontiers. They also bitterly 
attacked the Government, accusing its members of being Fascist 
reactionaries, and criticized Great Britain for alleged imperialist 
greed and hostility to progress outside the United Kingdom. 

In spite of these activities the Persian Government refused to 
give way, until eventually the Prime Minister resigned—although 
he had a majority in the National Assembly—in the hope that the 
Russian representatives would resume contact with his successor. 
But the change of government did not lead to any material change 
in Perso-Russian relations. In December the National Assembly 
passed a Bill introduced by a private Member forbidding any 
conversations or negotiations for the grant of an oil concession 
with any official or unofficial representative of a foreign Govern- 
ment. The Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs meanwhile 
left for Moscow. The campaign in the Tuda press continued 
with unabated violence, and a steady stream of exiles, officials and 
others who refused to support the demand for an oil concession 
began to reach Teheran from Azarbaijan and the Caspian Provinces. 
Before many months had passed disturbances were fomented in the 
Caspian Provinces and Azarbaijan, while the Kurds in western 
Azarbaijan were encouraged to throw off allegiance to the central 
Government. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of the various incidents. One 
might imagine them as planned on lines roughly as follows: such 
local officials as were not prepared to be subservient to Russian orders 
would be forced to leave the area in which they functioned; the 
Persian Government would not be allowed to replace them by 
persons of its own choice, since no one who was not acceptable to 
the Russian authorities was to be allowed to proceed to the area in 
question to take up his post. The authority of the local officials 
would meanwhile be undermined by the high-handed behaviour 
of the Russian officials and military authorities: persons of local 
influence would be exiled or cowed. The local branch of the Tuda 
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party, or as it now calls itself in Azarbaijan the Democrat Party, or 
the Workers’ Union affiliated to the party, would begin to obtain 
power and to terrorize the local inhabitants, penalizing anyone who 
opposed it or refused to join it by depriving them of their means of 
livelihood. Its ranks would be swelled by adventurers, non- 
Persian elements, and immigrés from Transcaucasia, there having 
been no frontier control in the north since the Allied invasion in 
1941. Russian troops meanwhile would hold the ring for the 
Tuda party while they dealt with their opponents. Finally, civil 
disturbances might break out, and the Persian Government, 
desirous of sending reinforcements to the gendarmerie or local 
division (already under strength because the Russian authorities 
have refused to allow reinforcements or replacements to be sent), 
would be refused permission to do so, and the troops or gendarmes 
would be turned back by the Russian military authorities when 
they reached the “frontiers” of the Russian zone. The central 
Government, if it showed any tendency to resist the course of 
events, would meanwhile be attacked and accused of Fascist and 
reactionary tendencies in the Tuda press and in papers allied to 
the Tuda, freely quoted in the Russian press and on Moscow 
radio, and described as “the popular press of Persia’. This, 
broadly speaking, was the course of events leading up to the Shahi 
incident in the summer of 1945, and also to the recent troubles in 
Azarbaijan. In its broad general outline it represented not one or 
two incidents, but was typical of the general course of events in the 
Russian-occupied areas of the country during the last eighteen 
months. 

To return to Azarbaijan, it seems that the Democrat Party, 
which was formed by Tuda or ex-Tuda members in Azarbaijan 
after the Tuda Party had been irretrievably discredited in that pro- 
vince by its advocacy of Russian demands during the oil concession 
crisis of 1944-45, until recently numbered no more than some 200 
armed persons, or even less. But, as a result of the sequence of 
events as outlined above, they were able to spread terror and dis- 
order through the province. ‘Two battalions of Persian troops 
sent by the central Government to restore order were stopped at 
Sharifabad 4 miles east of Qazvin by the Russian military authori- 
ties and prevented from proceeding to Azarbaijan. Gradually the 
Democrat Party were able to increase their numbers. Some weeks 
ago elections were held for a provincial assembly, though the 
conditions under which they took place can only be guessed in 
view of the fact that Azarbaijan has become a virtually closed area. 
The assembly declared that an autonomous Azarbaijan had been 
set up. While maintaining that it did not sponsor a separatist 
movement, it showed a complete disregard for the authority of the 
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central Government. Russia, meanwhile, after having said that 
she could not allow Persian reinforcements to proceed to Azar- 
baijan because that would constitute an interference in the internal 
affairs of the country, and that she might then have had to increase 
her own forces of occupation to prevent bloodshed, stated that if 
Azarbaijan asked to be incorporated as a Soviet Republic, she could 
not refuse such a request. She has also called attention to the 
Treaty of Friendship of 1921 with Persia by which the contract- 
ing parties undertook “to prohibit the formation or presence 
within their territories of any organizations or groups of persons, 
irrespective of the name by which they are known, whose object 
is to engage in acts of hostility against Persia or Russia, or against 
the allies of Russia” (Article 5). Article 6 states that if a third party 
should attempt to carry out a policy of usurpation by means of 
armed intervention in Persia, or if such Power should desire to use 
Persian territory as a base of operations against Russia, or if a 
foreign Power should threaten the frontiers of federal Russia or 
those of its allies, and if the Persian Government should not be able 
to put a stop to such menace, after having been once called upon to 
do so by Russia, Russia shall have the right to advance her troops into 
the Persian interior for the purpose of carrying out the military 
operations for its defence. 

It is hard to believe that a movement originally composed of only 
some 200 persons-—and that in spite of the freedom given to its 
activities and the fact that Russian action has effectively prevented 
the Persian Government from administering Azarbaijan for four 
years—really represents the freely expressed will of the people of. 
Azarbaijan. That it does not express the will of Azarbaijanis out- 
side the province, of whom there are a large number scattered 
throughout Persia, is clear. In Teheran a manifesto was issued by 
200,c00 Azarbaijanis expressing their hatred of the rebels in 
Azarbaijan and demanding their suppression by the Government. 
A deputation of Azarbaijanis also came to the National Assembly 
to express their readiness to help the Government to put down the 
disorders. Further, some 1000 Azarbaijani students of Teheran 
University assembled to express their hatred of the rebels and 
their willingness to defend the independence of the country, and a 
letter in similar terms was sent by them to the Shah. These facts, 
together with the relatively small number of adherents the Demo- 
crat Party was able to gain in Azarbaijan, suggest rather that the 
Azarbaijani’s loyalty to the independence of Persia and his support 
for her territorial integrity transcend his provincial loyalties. 

A glance at the history of Persia will show that Azarbaijan is an 
integral part of the country, and does not hold, as is sometimes 
assumed—perhaps because one of the Soviet Republics is also 
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known by the name of Azarbaijan—a special position vis-d-vis the 
other provinces of Persia, almost to the extent of forming a minority 
area. When Persia emerged as a national State in the modern sense 
of the word in the 16th century under the Safavids, it was in 
Azarbaijan that the Safavid movement began. In modern times, 
when Persia decided to march with the west and set up a constitu- 
tional democratic Government, Azarbaijan was again one of the 
centres of the movement. Turning to the cultural field, some of 
the great figures of Persian literature — Nizami, Khaqani, Qatrani 
Tabrizi, and others — are Azarbaijanis. Again Azarbaijan was 
probably the birthplace of the great Persian religious reformer, 
Zoroaster. The province, indeed, like Khurasan, Fars, and other 
provinces of Persia, has played its part in the national life and in 
forming the traditions of the country, of which it is, like them, an 
integral part. The Azarbaijani is a Persian first and an Azarbaijani 
secondly. The fact that he speaks Turki does not alter this fact: 
language is a notoriously unreliable guide to nationality. Some of 
the tribes of Fars also speak Turki, but no one has yet suggested 
that they are not Persians. 

Azarbaijan, like other provinces, has its grievances, and might 
justly complain of neglect during the latter years, at least, of the 
reign of Riza Shah, a neglect which circumstances after the ab- 
dication made it impossible for the central Government to remedy, 
deprived, as it was, of freedom of action in the Russian-occupied 
areas and not fully master in its own house. Few people in Persia 
deny the need for political and social reforms, not only in Azar- 
baijan, but throughout the country, but again few among the 
Persian people are desirous of seeing these reforms carried out 
under foreign influence. There have been many and grievous 
failures in the past, but what the Persian people desire above all is 
freedom from interference in their internal affairs, freedom to 
begin to set their house in order. ‘They are conscious of the need 
for a thorough-going house cleaning, but the reforms they desire 
whether they are Azarbaijanis or the people of some other province 
—are ones which they mean to carry out themselves within the 
framework of their national State and in accordance with their 
own needs and national traditions. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the effect of the permanent loss of 
Azarbaijan to Persia. ‘The province comprises one of the most 
fertile and productive areas of the country; its grain surplus 
supplies deficit areas elsewhere, notably in Teheran; fruit and 
leather are valuable exports, and together with poultry and dairy 
product are also sent to other parts of the country. The Caspian 
provinces, some of the richest in Persia, producing rice and Scher, 
and Khurasan, with its grain surplus and fruit (both in the 
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Russian zone), are likely to be closely affected by the fate of 
Azarbaijan, and it seems unlikely that they would be saved to 
Persia if Azarbaijan is finally lost. In such circumstances it would 
seem that Persia, deprived of her most fertile areas and with 
lengthy common land frontiers with.the U.S.S.R. could scarcely 
hope to continue an independent existence; and that the absorption 
of the rest of the country would be only a question of time. Writing 
of the Great War the historian quoted above states, “‘that war, if 
won by Russia, would have brought her the virtual acquisition of 
northern Persia, the annexation of a great stretch of north-eastern 
Anatolia, and the prize of prizes—Constantinople and the Straits. 
In terrible fact the war brought defeat and revolution, this time on 
the largest scale, and the downfall of Tsardom’’. Russian policy in 
Persia as seen in the field, and not as represented in the expressions 
of her statesmen or her treaty obligations, leads one to ask whether 
she does not seek in part what she might have obtained after the 
Great War had circumstances been different. Herein lies the crux 
of the problem now brought before the Security Council by the 
Persian Delegation: whether Russian policy is represented by the 
actions of her representatives in Persia, or by the undertakings 
g‘ven and professions made by her statesmen. 


A. K.S. L. 


THE BACKGROUND OF RUSSO-TURKISH 
RELATIONS 


HE fact that Turkey is a bridge between two spheres of 

influence, the British and the Russian, makes the develop- 

ment of the situation there of vital importance to the rest of 
the world as an index to the degree of real understanding which 
exists between two of the Big Three. The Straits and the Trans- 
caucasian frontiers of Turkey have, since the nineteenth century, 
been sounding boards of international relations, the former. of 
relations between the Great Powers, the latter of Russo-Turkish 
relations. In other words, according to historical precedent the 
Transcaucasian frontiers become a “‘problem” only when friction 
between Russia and Turkey has already arisen over the Straits, 
which have always been the main issue in Russo-Turkish relations, 
and one further complicated by the interested intervention of 
the Western Powers. In the light of this theory, the recent Soviet 
claims to Kars and Ardahan! and the Georgian professors’ more 


_' The Turkish Foreign Minister, in a broadcast on Jan. 17, said the Soviet 
Union had put forward no official claims for territorial changes. 
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extravagant claim to a stretch of the Black Sea coastline’ may be 
interpreted as diplomatic pressure by Moscow to swing Turkey 
round to Russia’s way of thinking over the question of the re- 
vision of the Montreux Straits Convention. It is at any rate quite 
clear that a war of nerves is going on at the moment between 
Russia and Turkey, of which the frontier claims are only a part. 
At the same time the Transcaucasian claims have to be fitted into 
the picture of the general situation in the Middle East and related 
to other aspects of Russian policy in this area, particularly her 
overwhelming and justifiable desire for security at her back 
door. 

As for the Straits, the decision on the revision of the Montreux 
Convention is an international and not a purely Russo-Turkish 
responsibility. But whereas Russia as one of the Great Powers at 
least has some measure of influence in promoting international 
co-operation, Turkey is now forced to play a passive role. Against 
this there is the Russian argument that during the war ‘Turkey 
elected to play a passive role and that Turkish neutrality was a 
great asset to Germany. ‘Turkish neutrality was vindicated by 
President Inénii in his speech at the opening of the Grand 
National Assembly on Nov. 1, 1945, when he emphasized that 
Turkey had denied Germany access to the Middle East and the 
U.S.S.R.’s Caucasian frontier, and that she had carried out 
loyally the provisions of the Montreux Convention.?* 

The Ukraine has suffered untold devastation as a result of the 
war and cannot afford to be attacked again: Russia considers the 
old basis of Russo-Turkish relations unsatisfactory and therefore 
on March 19, 1945 she denounced the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 
1925. An official Soviet statement issued at the time said that ‘The 
Soviet Government, while recognizing the value of the Soviet- 
Turkish Treaty of December 17, 1925, for the maintenance o! 
friendly relations between the Soviet Union and Turkey, never- 
theless deems it necessary tc note that owing to the profound 
changes which have taken place, especially during the second 
world war, this treaty no longer corresponds to the situation and 
needs serious improvement”.® In June, during conversations 
between the Soviet Ambassador and the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
the U.S.S.R. appears to have put forward three conditions for the 
conclusion of a new Treaty: (1) The retrocession to Russia of Kars 
and Ardahan, ceded to Turkey in 1921; (2) The granting of bases 
in the Black Sea Straits to Russia to enable her to join in their 
defence; (3) The revision of the Montreux Convention. In July 


1 This included the ports of Giresun and Trebizond. 
* See The Times, Nov. 2, 1945 and Jan. 7, 1946. 
® See Soviet Monitor, March 21, 1945. 
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the Turkish Foreign Minister visited London on his way home 
from San Francisco and handed the British Government a memor- 
andum, a copy of which had been communicated to the American 
Government, setting forth Turkish views. These were, that, 
provided her sovereign rights were not infringed nor her security 
endangered, Turkey was willing to ensure free passage through 
the Straits under international supervision. At the same time she 
expressed a desire that her relations with Russia should be settled 
on the same occasion in such a way as to exclude the possibility 
of further complications. Both President Inénii and Mr. Sarajoglu, 
Prime Minister of Turkey, have strongly expressed their reaction 
to the Soviet frontier claims: ‘‘No part of ‘Turkish territory can 
be claimed by anybody; we lived with honour and we are deter- 
mined to die with honour’’, said President Inénii on Nov. 1, and 
on Jan. 6 the Prime Minister quoted the recent history and popula- 
tion figures of the districts of Kars, Ardahan, and the territory 
on the Black Sea coast, in refutation of the Soviet claims.* 

At Potsdam the Big Three decided that they would each 
approach the Turkish Government separately on the question of 
revision of Montreux, and since then the United States (on Nov. 
2) and Great Britain (on Nov. 23) have sent Turkey proposals for 
revision, neither of which envisages any drastic change.* The 
subject was not discussed formally at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London nor at the recent Moscow Conference. 

Looked at from a broad standpoint these political moves of the 
past year are difficult to interpret in the light of the development 
of modern atomic weapons, which has completely changed the 
value of the old classic strategic strongpoints. Russia’s moves, 
in fact, remain perplexingly reminiscent of the strategy of the 
nineteenth century. 

Russia’s interest in the Straits dates back to the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire and her own expansion to the Black Sea. Until 
1774 the Ottoman Empire had complete control of the Straits, 
but by the Treaty of Kiichiik Kainardji in 1774 Catherine the Great 
obtained permission for Russian commercial shipping to pass 
through the Straits. From this date onwards the power of the 
Ottoman Empire declined, and had it not been for the policy of the 
Mediterranean and other European Powers, notably Great Britain, 
Russia would have been able to gain egress to the Mediterranean 
for her warships much sooner than she actually did. As it was 
the Western Powers quickly followed Russia’s example in taking 
idvantage of Turkey’s weakness, and in turn Austria, Britain, 


!See The Times, Jan. 7, 1946. 
* The terms of the British proposals have not been published, but are reported 
to be on the same lines as the American, published on Nov. 7. 
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France and Prussia obtained the right of passage for commercial 
shipping through the Straits. The Treaty of Adrianople, 1820, 
which concluded the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9, recognized 
Russia’s title to Georgia and the Caucasian Provinces and al] 
neutral commercial vessels were given freedom of navigation in 
the Black Sea and on the Danube. 

The growing importance of the southern steppes as wheat- 
growing areas and the consequent development of her Black Sea 
commerce, coupled with the fact that in the Black Sea were 
her only ice-free ports in winter, led Russia to aim at building a 
Black Sea fleet which should have freedom of passage through the 
Straits without conceding the right of entry into the Black Sea of 
non-riverain Powers, and to obtain effective political control over 
Constantinople, either by conquest, a protectorate over the Sultan, 
or a peaceful partition of the decaying Ottoman Empire between 
the Great Powers, the Straits coming under Russian control. 
These expansionist plans were opposed by Great Britain, Austro- 
Hungary, and Germany, but most consistently by Britain, to whom 
the Eastern Mediterranean, as one of the life-lines to India, was 
of paramount importance. Hence it was the British policy to 
bottle up the Russian fleet in the Black Sea by closing the Straits 
to all warships. After a brief Russo-Turkish rapprochement, result- 
ing in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833) which gave Russia 
the right to send warships through the Straits in fulfilment of 
undertakings to Turkey, the Straits were again closed to foreign 
warships under the terms of the Quadruple Agreement of 1840 
signed by Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria, and, later, France. 
Turkey now had no right to make exceptions to the ban on war- 
ships and revision could only be made by consent of the signatory 
Powers. For the first time Russia had to recognize that the regula- 
tion of the Straits was a matter of general European concern and 
that her dispute with the Ottoman Empire was not her affair alone. 
Then came the defeat of Russia in the Crimean War, as a result of 
which Russia was forbidden to build another fleet in the Black 
Sea or construct arsenals on its coast and was forced to cede 
Southern Bessarabia (‘Treaty of Paris, 1856). Alexander II was 
determined to be rid of these shackles and during the Franco- 
Prussian war abrogated the terms affecting the Russian fleet. At 
the London Conference of 1871 the Powers agreed that the veto 
should be removed, but the Sultan of ‘Turkey was empowered to 
allow warships to pass the Straits even in time of peace if this was 
necessary to uphold the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire guaranteed in 1856. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-5 
Russia regained the territory lost at the Treaty of Paris. 

Meanwhile the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 caused a 
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re-orientation in British policy, which was intensified by her 
acquisition of Cyprus in 1878 and the gaining of a strategic foot- 
hold in Egypt. ‘The development of German influence in Turkey 
and the shifting of the balance of power in Europe which led to 
the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907 also caused Britain to change 
her policy, and she now advocated that the Straits should be open 
to the warships of all Powers. Until 1918, however, Turkey re- 
mained in control, and during the Italian-Turkish war of 1911-12 
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Russia suffered considerable hardship from the temporary closing 
of the Straits, through which passed 50 per cent of her seaborne 
exports. 

Similarly in the 1914-18 war Russia suffered by being cut of 
from her Western allies when Turkey closed the Straits. Faced 
with the threat of military disaster Britain and France now con- 
ceded to Russia what had been denied her throughout the nine- 
teenth century. By the secret Constantinople Agreement of 
March 18, 1915, concluded between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia just before the Dardanelles Expedition started, it was agreed 
that in the event of an Allied victory, Russia should obtain full 
possession of Constantinople, together with both shores of the 
Bosphorus, Southern Thrace up to the Enos-Midia line, Imbros, 
Tenedos, and certain islands in the Sea of Marmara. The Soviet 
leaders who overthrew the Kerensky Provisional Government in 
October, 1917 formally declared themselves opposed to all forms of 
annexation and imperialism and denounced all existing Czarist 
secret treaties. 

With the withdrawal of Russia from the war and the collapse of 
Turkey control of the Straits passed into the hands of the Allied 
Powers, and Allied forces occupied strategic points along the 
Straits until 1923, when, under the terms of the Treaty of Laus- 
anne, they were placed under the control of an International 
Commission and the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, and islands of the 
Sea of Marmara were demilitarized. Full freedom was given to 
merchant shipping to pass the Straits in peace and war, and to 
warships in time of peace, subject to the limitation that no Power 
could send a force larger than that of the largest Black Sea fleet. 
In a war in which Turkey was belligerent, neutral warships and 
merchant vessels passed the Straits at their own risk. The Soviet 
delegate to the Lausanne Conference signed under protest and his 
Government refused to ratify the treaty. Russia maintained that 
the Straits should be closed to all warships in peace and war, 
whereas the Western Powers wanted them completely open. The 
resulting compromise had the effect of drawing Russia and Turkey 
together in opposition to the West, and the new friendship was 
cemented in the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of Dec. 17, 1925 (the on 
which Russia has recently denounced). By this treaty both 
Powers agreed to remain neutral if attacked by a third Power and 
to abstain from hostile action against the other. 

In the following decade the young Turkish Republic succeeded 
in settling its differences with the Western Powers and in 1933 
Turkey felt sufficiently sure of herself and of Russian support to 
suggest the revision of the Lausanne Convention. It was not unt! 
1936, however, that the failure of the League of Nations to inter- 
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vene effectively in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and Germany’s re- 
occupation of the Rhineland forced the Western Powers to admit 
that the guarantees which Lausanne offered were no longer suffi- 
cient to justify the diminution of Turkish sovereignty over the 
Straits. Accordingly, under the terms of the Montreux Conven- 
tion, July 20, 1936, Turkey was allowed to remilitarize the zone 
of the Straits, the International Commission was abolished, and 
Turkish sovereignty fully restored. Complete freedom was given 
to merchant shipping to pass the Straits in peace or in a war in 
which Turkey was neutral; limitations were imposed on the move- 
ment of warships in peace time which worked on the whole in 
favour of Russia, while in a war in which Turkey was neutral no 
vessels of belligerent Powers were to pass through. 

The opinion in Britain and the United States is that during the 
recent war, except for the period in June, 1944 during which she 
was reprimanded by the Allies for letting armed German merchant- 
men escape through the Straits to the Aegean, Turkey fulfilled her 
obligations under Montreux lovally. This opinion does not find 
favour in the U.S.S.R., where the view is rather that Turkish 
neutrality worked in favour of Germany. Whereas Britain and 
America seem to think that Montreux merely needs bringing up 
to date in the sense that it should be related to the new international 
organization, and its technical clauses revised to cover recent 
developments of naval craft, Russia evidently considers that its 
whole basis, which is complete Turkish sovereignty over the 
Straits, should be altered. The idea current in Britain to-day is 
that in peace Montreux worked well enough and that in war no 
agreement will really work, so that the important thing is not to 
havea war. ‘This may sound a trifle glib to the Russians, obsessed 
as they are with the desire for security on the frontiers which have 
proved vulnerable in the past. The views of Turkey, to whom 
both Britain and France have certain obligations,’ on the question 
of the diminution of her sovereign rights have already been men- 
tioned. This brief résumé of the history of the Straits question 
should have made it clear that there is nothing fundamentally new 
in the present situation. 

The Transcaucasian frontier has figured less prominently in the 
past, though ‘it was the subject of dispute between Russia 
and Turkey for three-quarters of a century. After the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-8 Turkey ceded the provinces of Ardahan, 
Kars, Batum, and Bayazid to Russia under the terms of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. The Great Powers intervened, however, and San 
Stefano was superseded by the Treaty of Berlin which restored 
Bayazid to Turkey while confirming the cession of Batum, Kars, 


‘See the Tripartite Treaty of Oct. 19, 1939, valid for 15 years. Cmd. 6165. 
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and Ardahan, which were to compensate Russia for the enormous 
war indemnity which Turkey was unable to pay. There was no 
question of the transfer being made on an ethnological basis or in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. These territories 
were returned to Turkey under the terms of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk (1918), but it was not until 1921 that the present frontier 
was finally decided on. In the intervening period the Allied 
Powers, by virtue of their control of the Straits and their efforts to 
form the would-be independent states of Georgia, Erivan, and 
Azarbaijan into a cordon sanitaire between Turkey and Russia,' 
succeeded in bringing about the Russo-Turkish rapprochement 
mentioned above. ‘Transcaucasia seemed a remote district to the 
Western Powers and they were not prepared to expend their 
resources there when the main fighting of the war was over, and 
the British troops, which had been holding some of the territory 
there, were evacuated in August, 1919. Moreover, the various parts 
of the Transcaucasian Republic did not pull together and the Soviet 
Government was able to take advantage of their inability to co-oper- 
ate. Azarbaijan was proclaimed a Soviet Republic early in 1920; the 
Armenian Republic of Erivan, attacked by both Turkey and Russia, 
was forced to ask for an armistice on Nov. 7 and in December a Bol- 
shevik Government was set up. ‘Turkey, who had occupied Kars, 
the principal Armenian fortress, during the fighting, demanded the 
cession of approximately three-quarters of the territory on the 
Russian side of the pre-1914 frontier, a demand which was not 
conceded. 

Georgia, with her strong traditions of national independence, 
continued to hold out against Soviet and Turkish attack longer 
than her neighbours, but in 1921 under strong Soviet pressure 
the Soviet Republic of Georgia was proclaimed and Turkish 
forces withdrew. During this confused period the Transcaucasian 
territories had frequently changed hands, but a settlement was 
finally reached at Moscow in March, 1921 when, under the terms 
of the treaty signed there between Russia and Turkey, it was 
agreed that Batum, at the Black Sea end of the Baku-Batum oil 
pipe-line, should remain Russian, but that Turkey should have 
unrestricted use of the port; Kars and Ardahan were restored to 
Turkey.* 

No account of the Transcaucasian situation during this period 
would be complete without some mention of Armenian aspirations 
to independence, which were encouraged by the Allied Powers 
during the war and at the Peace Conference. President Wilson’s 

1 See Survey of International Affairs, 1920-23. 


2 These changes were also confirmed in the Treaty of Kars, Oct. 30, 1921, 
signed by Turkey and the S.S.R.s of Armenia, Azarbaijan, and Georgia. 
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Twelfth Point in his famous speech of Jan. 8, 1918 contained the 
following statement: “. . . other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment...” In April, 1920 a mandate over Armenia was offered 
to America but she declined to accept it. According to the abortive 
Treaty of Sévres, signed by Turkey and the Allies but never 
ratified, Turkey agreed to recognize Armenia as a free and inde- 
pendent State, the boundaries of which were to be drawn up 
according to the award made by President Wilson in November, 
1920. ‘The Allies did not fulfil their pledges to the Armenians 
and this fact has been seized upon by a London group of Armenians 
calling itself the Armenian Socialist Party in a memorandum 
addressed to the Council of Foreign Ministers in London in October 
1945: “There exists among the Armenians throughout the world”, 
it states, “‘absolute unanimity as to this vital claim (Wilson’s 
award), and it is their confident hope and expectation that his 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of the United States will judge it right to act in full agree- 
ment with the Government of the Soviet Union if and when a 
demand is made by the latter, for the inclusion of the Turkish 
Armenian Provinces within the boundaries of contiguous Soviet 
Armenia.” 

The Turkish attitude to the ethnological basis of the Soviet 
claims is that broadly speaking no such basis exists to-day and this 
attitude is supported by the evidence of impartial observers. It is 
also worth mentioning that Russian claims to Kars and Ardahan 
have never in the past been based on ethnological grounds; nor is 
Soviet Armenia overcrowded in terms of relative density of 
population. 

Thus historical evidence supports the theory that the Soviet 
Transcaucasian claims are a by-product of the question of the 
Black Sea Straits. At the same time recent events in Persian Azar- 
baijan lend a far more serious aspect to the situation, not only as it 
affects ‘Turkey, but the whole future of the Middle East. 

J. R. 
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OMMON to all Germans after the collapse of May, 1945 

was a great sense of relief that the war and a political system 

which had latterly become intolerable were now at an end. 
With it went a dazed and stunned attitude, as if events had come 
too quickly and on too great a scale to be grasped properly. Since 
an Allied occupation was the only secure prospect, it was not 
unwelcome. Servility, and only rarely defiance, characterized the 
German behaviour towards the occupying troops. Although in 
private conversation there was widespread condemnation of 
Hitler and the Nazi Party, Germans disclaimed any share of 
responsibility for the acts of their Government and armies. More 
often than not they disclaimed all knowledge even of what went 
on in concentration camps half a mile away from their homes. 

By the end of 1945 Germans had gained confidence and showed 
a disposition to criticize the Allies. ‘The coming of winter with its 
attendant discomforts has led them to make comparisons, not 
always favourable, with the Hitler régime. At the same time, 
particularly in the British zone, there has been real appreciation 
of the work of Allied Military Government in restoring order and 
encouraging reconstruction. Nowhere have there been any acts of 
resistance against the occupation forces, including the Russians. 
The only incidents have been attacks by German youths against 
women consorting with Allied troops. 

While in many parts of the British zone the Allied troops are 
definitely liked, or at the worst are accepted with neutral feelings, 
there has been a decided falling off in the initial friendly feeling 
towards the Americans, particularly in the new province of 
Greater Hesse. The chief reason for this seems to be the policy oi 
American Military Government officers to disinterest themselves 
from questions of local welfare, housing, and food. These ar 
usually delegated to German officials, who are unwilling or unab: 
to solve them. The other main reason is the extrovert behaviour 
of Americans which the Southern German may have tolerated in 
the peace-time tourist but does not relish in an occupying army 
In the French zone, cowed resentment characterizes those com- 
munities which met with harsh treatment at the hands of the 
French First Army during the first stages of the occupation. — A 
better type of French official is now taking up his duties. In t! 
Saar and areas taken over from the U.S. forces the French s 
well pleased with the attitude of the local population, eeneh 1 th 
policy of freezing many commodities gives the Germans fresh 
excuses for self-pity. 

Although the German in the Western zones is ever anxious t 
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air his anti-Russian views, the best information from the Eastern 
zone shows that the inhabitants have adapted themselves quite 
well to Russian occupation: if it were not for the Red Army’s 
custom of living off the land, they would find it quite tolerable. 
Up to the onset of winter, at least, conditions in Leipzig and 
Dresden were no worse than in the Ruhr. Russian encouragement 
to anti-Nazis and Communist propaganda oblige the German, 
even though he is sceptical of most of what he hears, to shake 
himself from his apathy and look forward rather than backward. 
The University of Jena, after a much-publicized reopening, was 
closed because of the rather too critical spirit of teachers and 
undergraduates. 

Striking has been the apparent lack of social conscience among 
Germans. It is perhaps too much to expect a harried German 
housewife living in a cellar with three hungry children to have 
much time for the misfortunes of others. But during the summer, 
when the German was well-fed and winter hardly to be thought 
of, there was no evidence of pity for even German victims of 
concentration camps. Hardly a prayer was offered for them in 
nearby churches. It was only after Allied promptings or orders 
that Germans bestirred themselves to action. The Lutheran 
Bishop of Thuringia, led unwillingly round Buchenwald, con- 
soled himself at the sight of the fleshless corpses by saying: “‘After 
all, many of them were Poles’. No one offers even a cup of acorn 
coffee to the pale wrecks of Wehrmacht men who drag themselves 
in from the East. It is this complete apathy to human suffering, 
rather than any conscious brutality, which is the worst legacy of 
Nazi rule and war. 

German industrialists and business men welcomed the Western 
Allies with what must since have proved false hopes. They 
assumed that the German economy would be left intact. Not a 
few had expected that their plants would shortly be in full swing 
delivering reparations in kind. The arrest of leading members of 
the large cartels has come as a rude shock to them, and it is only 
beginning to dawn upon them that the Allies are in earnest about 
reducing Germany’s war potential. 

In spite of that the business man has no alternative but to try 
and ingratiate himself with the occupying Powers in the hope that 
his particular enterprise will be spared. There has generally been 
no foundation for reports of a deliberate go-slow policy: post-war 
lassitude and uncertainty as to the future have turned out to be the 
cause. The business man is prepared to weather the Allied occupa- 
tion; he is more worried about what will come after. 

Both Protestant and Catholic clergy were to begin with at pains 
to impress on the occupation authorities how glad they were that 
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freedom of worship and the sanctity of family life were once more 
assured. One or two more internationally-minded clerics and 
theologians are genuinely happy to be able to renew correspon- 
dence with English or American church leaders. But the average 
Lutheran pastor is a peasant’s son with his father’s sly skill at 
arranging his best eggs and reddest apples on the top of the 
basket. He made his equivocal peace with the Nazis long ago, and 
his stipend and manse were assured. Like other Germans he 
conveniently closed his eyes to the evidence of inhumanity around 
him. He behaves correctly while the Allies are in occupation: 
apart from that they are foreigners and liable to let in Com- 
munism and other foreign doctrines, and he will be glad to see 
the last of them. The pastors who refused to sacrifice their 
principles to Nazism were liquidated long ago or disappeared in 
the ranks of the Wehrmacht. 

The Catholic clergy may have been a little more sincere in their 
welcome, since their rearguard action to save the remnants of the 
Concordat was becoming almost impossible to sustain. But their 
pleasure at our departure will be equally sincere. It was rather a 
shock for the Allies to find that Catholic leaders who had been 
held up to the outside world as fearless opponents of Nazism had 
been concerned only with protecting their own flocks, and cared 
little if Nazis uprooted and exterminated Russian, Polish, or 
Jewish families. ‘The Catholic clergy are doing their best to obtain 
from Military Government all possible privileges before they once 
again have to deal with a secular German authority. 

The first days of Allied occupation, when General Eisenhower's 
political advisers worked on the assumption that Catholics could 
not be Nazis, were a godsend to them. Since then, however, the 
Catholics have seen the removal of both Dr. Fuchs, head of the 
North Rhine Government, and Dr. Adenauer, chief burgomaster 
of Cologne, while in Bavaria the first Allied-appointed Govern- 
ment, which was a source of great comfort to Cardinal Faulhaber, 
has been replaced by the Cabinet of the Social-Democrat, Dr. 
Hoegner. For the present the main Catholic interest is to organize 
their youth groups before the Socialists have begun theirs. 
Catholic anti-Russian utterances from the pulpits or in pastoral 
letters are likely to become increasingly embarrassing to the 
Control Commission. 

Civil servants have co-operated well with the Allies, too well, in 
the view of many democratic Germans, who feel that Allied trust in 
bureaucracy has exceeded even that of Bismarck and Hitler. In the 
first days of occupation Military Government officers had natur- 
ally to rely on whoever was at hand. But too many prominent 
Nazi-minded officials were left in office long after replacements 
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could have been made. Hanover and Westphalia have now been 
thoroughly purged, but until recently in Schleswig-Holstein and 
the North Rhine Province the retention of high officials notorious 
for their Nazi sympathies was a cause of considerable scandal 
among Right- and Left-Wing Nazis alike: tardy dismissals have 
not corrected the original bad impression. The Russians do not 
hesitate to make drastic changes, even calling in ordinary citizens 
to take over administrative posts. Generally, however, they leave 
the details of purging to German anti-Nazis, who tend to operate 
according to local opinion. This results as a rule in the removal 
of the well-known active Nazi official. The Western method is 
the mass dismissal of certain grades, with exemptions made at the 
discretion of the Allied Military Government or Control Division 
concerned. 

The difference in approach may become acute when the 
practical problems of setting up a central administration are 
tackled in earnest. Up to a short time ago the British and Ameri- 
can authorities were still recruiting from the so-called Ministerial 
Collecting Centre a pool of civil servants who have been given a 
perfunctory security check. Naturally German bureaucrats take 
care not to denounce each other: Geheimrat does not bite Geheim- 
rat. Only in exceptional cases would personnel be picked from 
outside the permanent civil service in office in April, 1945. The 
Russians will probably raise their eyebrows when the M.C.C. 
selection is offered as the Anglo-American contribution to a 
central German administration. The French content themselves 
with maintaining an observer at M.C.C. 

It was fully expected that we should find German youth in a 
parlous condition: young Nordic savages without any sense of 
human decency. This impression may have been strengthened by 
press reports of one or two youngsters captured among Volksturm 
and who were clearly suffering from battle-hysteria. German 
youth in fact is normal, alert, and for anyone to mould. It is an 
urgent task, since a year of running wild can make all the difference 
to a boy or girl in his or her teens. There is already in Germany 
a higher proportion of young hooligans, particularly in the 
chaotic bombed areas, than in other Western European countries. 
The morals of young people have grown more lax, but not more 
than one might have expected as a result of the war. German 
youth is deplorably ignorant by pre-war British standards, but 
extremely curious to find out about the outside world, especially 
Britain and the United States. It is almost as if Goebbels’ 
propaganda, in its desire to emphasize the menace of the “‘Anglo- 


Saxons”, has made them seem a super-race worthy of close 
attention. 
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Much the same can be said of Germans in their early twenties. 
Fortunately for the world at large, their parents had still a few 
years’ start on the Nazis and have impressed standards of decency 
which even years of war have not eradicated. A surprising number 
of young Germans had conceived an intense dislike of Nazism 
because of its regimentation and its crudities. The edelweiss 
badge, originally introduced by young Rhinelanders who wished 
to show their dislike of the Hitler Youth and its dogmatic fantasia, 
is widely sported throughout Western Germany. Army life, 
rather than Nazi movements, has been the school for young 
German men: and although it has hardened many of them to the 
sights of human suffering, they are by no means vicious. Most of 
them are anxious to learn, not merely a trade but also to improve 
the mind. It seems that knowledge still confers prestige in Ger- 
many, one of the more admirable traits of German character 
which should be encouraged. Formal schooling will be difficult, 
and probably the best answer is a labour service, preferably 
international in scope and run on the late President Roosevelt's 
Civilian Conservation Corps with its enlightened educational 
programme, rather on European para-military labour service 
lines. The principle of service as a basis to life should be stressed. 

Few young Germans are at present interested in organized 
youth movements. This is a healthy reaction against the Hitler 
Youth. However, by the spring and summer of 1946 organized 
bodies on scouting or similar activities are certain to renew their 
appeal. A “Free German Youth” movement begun in Hamburg 
without prior approval of Military Government has wisely been 
allowed to continue, and appears to be gathering large numbers of 
adherents to its sports clubs: young Left Wingers play a prominent 
part. It is questionable whether such groups should be allowed to 
come into being under purely nationalist influences, and there is 
something to be said for sending potential German youth leaders 
abroad for even short opportunities of education and training. 

The Control Commission has explained the difficulty of getting 
sufficient schools and colleges in operation because of the shortage 
of books and politically reliable teachers. However, the Education 
Division has not yet explored the possibilities outside the State 
teaching service, either active or retired. There are many potential 
recruits among the former teachers of the various excellent 
private institutions closed down by the Nazis, and small but very 
valuable groups of educated anti-Nazis who for obvious reasons 
did not enter State service but preferred to take up such profes- 
sions as art dealing, publishing, or library work. All these are 
now anxious to play some part in education, but find themselves 
still barred under the Allied régime. Official encouragement of 
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part-time education for adults and adolescents is felt by them to 
be no less urgent than the opening of primary schools. 

The newly-opened German universities are giving first prefer- 
ence to members of the Wehrmacht. With perhaps less wisdom 
they propose to exclude any who were prominently identified with 
the Hitler Youth, as though a young man of 22 or 24 is to be 
denied a chance to re-educate himself because of something that 
happened when he was ten or twelve years old. In view, however, 
of the restricted number of places available at the universities, 
some selection had doubtless to be made. The teaching staffs 
are of poor calibre, which was to be expected. Even those pro- 
fessors who have been passed by the Allied security authorities 
seem to have performed some interesting intellectual gymnas- 
tics to retain their posts under the Nazis and are now explaining 
this away with engaging casuistry. The few outstanding scholars 
remaining, mostly very old, show a pathetic eagerness to renew 
their contacts with British and French universities and to receive 
books and periodicals of which they have been starved for six 
years. On the other hand it is likely that the many distinguished 
German scholars in exile would, with certain exceptions, have 
rather a cool reception, and find themselves involved in rather 
fruitless controversies over the respective demerits of running 
away or staying and collaborating. 

The German university is the centre from which new teachers, 
professional men, and civil servants will emerge to shape the 
Germany of the future. It is too soon to say what will be the main 
trends of thought and the characteristic outlook of students and 
faculty. In their inaugural addresses the Rectors sounded the 
theme that Germany’s cultural revival must be the first step to 
her general revival. 

The return of the demobilized soldier under “Barleycorn” and 
similar schemes was watched with great interest by the Allies, 
mindful of the réle he played in Germany’s troubles after the last 
war. He has so far behaved much like any other released soldier. 
His years of routine service have weakened his sense of initiative. 
The “Barleycorner’’ tended to loaf while his womenfolk and the old 
men toiled with the harvest. But to a great extent he is respon- 
sible for the rather more confident attitude of the Germans. 
Whatever the Nazi leaders and Generals may have done, he feels 
that it is not his fault if the war was lost. He can look the Allied 
soldier in the eye. But he does not seem particularly hostile to the 
occupation forces. This may change in the spring if the winter 
has left him hungry and he has no regular work. He will start 
coming into contact with prisoners of war who have spent the last 
years in Britain, Canada, and the United States, unaware of the 
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true import of the last débacle of Nazism, and who, according to 
popular report, are all ready to return to the Fatherland to set up 
“courts of honour”’ to deal with “‘traitors”’. 

The Control Commission ban on officers’ clubs, old comrades 
associations, and the like was received without any resentment. 
In any case there are at the moment neither premises, drink, nor 
warmth available for any would-be club founders. But the ban 
may be difficult to enforce once Allied forces thin out. It is rather 
ironical that the British authorities have been chiefly responsible 
for keeping the Wehrmacht spirit alive. The existence of a 
Wehrkreis headquarters in Hamburg after the need for it had 
passed and the use of general duties’ companies of German troops, 
plus the fact that half a million German soldiers without homes 
were held in concentration zones under German staffs, gave rise 
to an extraordinary crop of rumours that the British were reform- 
ing the Wehrmacht to fight the Russians. Some senior German 
officers, fully believing this, were already planning future war 
establishments. It was hardly surprising that Marshal Zhukov, 
who must have received well embellished versions of all this, 
asked for an explanation. The situation is by now being remedied, 
but if the general duties’ units, whose work is of the kind that is 
normally done by civilian contractors, and other excuses for 
German officers to drive about in staff cars are finally abolished, 
it will help to put an end to German military hopes. 

The most spectacular problem in the first three months after 
defeat was the great wandering mass of foreign workers, now gone 
save for half a million Poles. When confronted by some new 
stringency or annoyance, the German vents all his impotent fury 
on the displaced persons. When the German responsibility fo: 
their presence and behaviour is pointed out to him, he retorts by 
telling of some particular Pole who was never so happy as when 
he worked on a German farm. 

Even when the Poles have gone there may still be two long- 
term legacies of their enforced stay. The first will be a deeper 
German hatred and fear of the Slav peoples plus a strengthened 
conviction of his own superiority to them. This will be accen- 
tuated by the tales and rumours spread by the Germans expelled 
by Poland and Russia from the Eastern territories, whose loss is as 
yet hardly realized by the German. The second legacy may be the 
counter-violence bred by the numerous cases of hooliganism by 
displaced persons. The Americans have already had to prevent 
the formation of German ‘“‘vigilantes”. The Allies, who hoped to 
introduce to Germans the conception of an unarmed police force 
which would be the citizen’s natural friend rather than his master, 
have lately had to arm the police. 
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It was fully expected that there would be gangsterism, notably 
in the Ruhr and Hamburg areas, once winter conditions set in. 
Allied military and the local civil police have coped effectively with 
the first outbreaks in the Western zones. There is a risk that such 
gangs may link up with would-be “‘vigilante’’ attempts or attract 
S.S. or Hitler Youth elements who have hidden their identity. 
If Germany’s food situation gets no better in the course of 1946 
and there is a feeling of “it was better under Hitler”, such out- 
bursts of rather aimless violence might be joined by unemployed 
soldiers, undisciplined boys, and dispossessed Germans from the 
East. We might be faced with a pseudo-resistance movement. 
“Collaborators” rather than the Allies themselves would certainly 
be the targets. ‘The German authorities and police know that they 
alone have neither the means nor the authority to check the 
outbreaks, and for that reason the Allies can count on official and 
probably widespread civilian co-operation in their suppression. 

Between April and July, 1945 the most widely-observed 
political phenomenon was the appearance of local anti-Fascist 
committees, usually named “‘Antifa” for short. Some had existed 
in embryonic form since the beginning of the year, when growing 
confusion had weakened Gestapo control. Communists played an 
important part in their formation, not as a result of any national or 
international direction, but because any survivors of underground 
Communist cells knew the technique of the clandestine meeting and 
the passing of notes. They were sometimes joined by foreign 
workers of Left-Wing sympathy. As part of its “no politics” 
directive, Military Government did not encourage such com- 
mittees: only occasionally were they used in an advisory capacity. 
Generally the “‘Antifa” was passed to Field Security, who were 
glad to use its information about local Nazi bigwigs. ‘“‘Antifas” 
have gradually languished, particularly as a strong revulsion 
against denouncing and informing has set in — in itself a signifi- 
cant point. 

It is a matter of speculation whether the course of German 
politics would have been different if “‘Antifa’’ had been encour- 
aged. Local anti-Fascists do not see the point of a “‘no politics”’ 
rule which bans them but leaves Fascist officials in office. Even 
when this situation is later remedied by Field Security arresting 
the officials in question, a feeling of disillusionment and scepticism 
over Allied intentions remains. This is a factor of some importance 
in the Left-Wing attitude towards British occupation authorities. 
some “‘Antifa’” groups remain in Westphalia and Hanover and 
their members will probably participate in any local united fronts 
formed by Socialists and Communists. 

In the early days of occupation Communists in the Ruhr and 
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Rhineland claimed that they intended to follow a ‘““German Com- 
munism”’ and did not propose to accept foreign dictation either in 
the selection of their leaders or in the drafting of their policy. This 
was doubtless a factor in the sharply defined stand taken by Senator 
Detmann of Hamburg, probably the most able Communist leader 
in the British zone. In his directives he claims that the Western 
Allies aim at the enslavement and impoverishment of Germany, 
while only Russia has the interests of the German worker at heart. 
He advances the interesting argument that if Russia removes 
German machinery, the benefits are not lost to the German worker 
since the working class as a whole retains possession of it. Trans- 
fers of plants by other Allies only enrich the capitalists. The Ger- 
man worker need expect nothing from a British Labour Govern- 
ment which has “sold out” to the Catholics. Much of this is a 
most naive form of dialectics, and Detmann is in all likelihood 
trying to counteract the anti-Russian talk in the Western zone. As 
such his attitude undoubtedly has the approval of the Party chiefs 
in Berlin. But it is interesting to note that, for their own reasons, 
the Communists are as ready as all other Germans to try and split 
the Allies. 

With the tightening of Party discipline, little more will probably 
be heard about “German Communism”’. It is easy to.claim that 
the official Party, under Pieck and Detmann, is in the Nazi 
tradition of faith rather than reason. But so far they are the only 
Germans who admit their country’s share of responsibility for the 
disasters of war and its aftermath and her duty to make reparation. 

Even without the warning of the Hungarian and Austrian 
elections the German Communists have been conscious of their 
numerical weakness and the poor appeal they are likely to make to 
the country. They have consequently pressed for close union with 
the Socialists, who in the Russian and British zones would prob- 
ably show the largest muster at a free poll. The Socialists wel! 
realize that they would merely be a step-ladder to power for the 
Communist leaders, but any sign of hesitation or bargaining b' 
them is immediately denounced by the Communist press in the 
Russian zone as an “attempt to split the working class”. ‘The 
Socialist leadership in Berlin under Herr Grotewohl shows th 
same paralysis in the face of this ceaseless Communist pressure as 
it displayed towards the Nazis in 1932 and 1933. The decision, 
announced on December 23, that the two parties would collabor- 
ate at all levels, indicates that the Communists have finally had 
their way. It is very doubtful whether the Socialist rank and file, 
particularly in the Western zones, will obey. The Socialist con- 
ference near Hanover in the autumn revealed considerable differ- 
ences, largely personal, between the Berlin representatives and Dr. 
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Schuhmacher, leader in the British zone, who clearly regards the 
Berlin headquarters as supinely obeying the Russians. 

Within the British zone the Socialists fall into two groups— 
Schuhmacher’s following, and a smaller group of Old Guard Social 
Democrats under Dr. Karl Severing, the former Minister. 
Severing, who now acts as chairman of the semi-official committee 
of the heads of Provincial administrations in the British zone, has 
done good work in unearthing and bringing together older demo- 
cratic elements. But he is too closely connected in German minds 
with the Weimar Republic’s sad end, and will probably receive 
some honorary post or fade out all together when Germans take 
over the conduct of their own affairs. One point on which all 
Socialists are agreed is to try and reverse the Allied policy of 
reducing the country’s industrial potential. The cartels, and not 
the factories themselves, are the danger, they claim. 

Christian Democrats and Liberals in the Russian zone have been 
forced into a difficult position. They have been subject to a con- 
tinuous campaign of vilification by the Communists, and the 
Russians react sharply to any criticism by them of the programme 
of land reform. The chief aim of the leaders is to struggle along, 
keeping their parties in being until zones are abolished: when free 
elections are held they hope to have the main following of middle- 
class elements to support them. In the Western zones the Catholic 
clergy are understood to have discouraged the re-formation of the 
Centre Party and recommended that Catholics should adhere to the 
Democrats. In spite of that there was a move in the Ruhr in 
October to restart the Centre Party. 

The Right-Wing elements, which in the Russian zone sought 
cover as ‘‘Liberals’’, have in the British zone tended to form small 
local parties calling themselves variously ‘“‘Citizens’ Party” or 
“Democratic Party”, particularly in the Northern ports. They 
include civil servants, business men, and other ‘“‘Herrenklub”’ 
representatives who are concerned with convincing the Allies of 
their anti-Nazi past so as to retain public office and secure any 
additional rewards for “‘good Germans’. They may well be an 
element of importance in the municipal elections to be held in the 
first half of this year, even if they later become merged in larger 
Right-Wing parties. 

Separatism has made no progress. In the early days after defeat 
there was a certain amount of talk about regionalism, which has 
almost died out. Dr. Hoegner, the Bavarian Premier, expressed 
avery qualified view that the three provinces of Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
burg-Baden, and Greater Hesse might have to consider some sort 
of a federal union. But now that it is clear that the three major 
occupying Powers are determined to set up a central administra- 
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tion little more is likely to be heard of this idea. Memories of 
Rhineland separatist attempts after the last war are still too fresh 
in the minds of the people, and any German advocating separatism 
knows that he would immediately be stigmatized as a foreign 
agent and possibly be the object of violence. French propagan- 
dists who have been making exploratory trips in the British- 
occupied Rhineland have met with a cool reception except from 
one or two business men, who hope for commercial opportunities, 
and some retired police officials who appear to have been associated 
with the French authorities in the Rhine and Saar after the last 
war. Even the most Francophile Rhinelanders, including the 
former Foreign Minister, Dr. Ernst Curtius, have stated that their 
liking for the French does not extend as far as wishing to see them 
in the Rhineland. The main parties, particularly the Socialists, 
declare that they are firmly opposed to any form of separatism. 

A “German-Hanoverian Party’, later to identify itself with a 
“Lower Saxon Provincial Party’’, was in the first months of the 
occupation advocating the separation of Hanover from Prussia. 
Its leaders were even suggesting the possibility of restoring the 
link between Hanover and the British Crown. They claimed the 
support of the Duke of Brunswick, although it does not seem that 
he gave them much encouragement. Nor have the British 
authorities given them any ground for hope. During the Weimar 
period the Hanoverians maintained a small independent group in 
the Reichstag, and they may well show the same success in the 
1946 local elections. A certain spur to solidarity among Hanover- 
ian landowners, farmers, and their middle-class adherents in the 
market towns is the fear that estates and farms may be broken up 
in the same fashion as the East Prussian estates. 

The Trade Union movement in the Russian zone is entirely 
Communist-dominated and accordingly reflects the vigorous Party 
direction. Workers’ councils under leaders nominated by the 
Communists and elected by acclamation play the main part in 
factory management. This at least obliges the German worker to 
take an interest in affairs, in itself no mean accomplishment. It is 
said to solve the problem of absenteeism, which is acute in the 
Western zones. In the British zone factory and local unions have 
so far been successful in representing the local workers’ requests 
to Military Government: a good deal depends on the latter’s 
labour officers. Leaders of would-be national trade union move- 
ments in the British zone still think in terms of a reformed German 
labour front directed from the top rather than built up from trade 
or factory. This immediately involves them in the uncertainties 
of drafting general and nebulous programmes. Older leaders are 
tainted because of the capitulation of the unions in 1933. As 
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centralization is restored, the experienced Communist organizers 
are likely to come to the fore in all zones unless some new 
youthful leadership makes its appearance from some other 
direction. 

It should be emphasized that the prevailing mood in Germany 
is one of apathy to political questions. All parties and unions are 
organized by very small groups of whose following no estimate can 
be given. Anti-Nazis by conviction, as against those who now 
discard Nazism because it lost the war, are an unknown quantity: 
they appear to exist chiefly among the professional class and the 
more alert workers. Apart from farmers and shopkeepers, no 
German can say what is his main economic interest. He may if 
pressed say that he is a Communist, or Socialist, or Liberal, but 
these are words which mean very little to him. Twelve years of 
Nazi dictatorship have completed the work of Prussian bureau- 
cracy in robbing him of political judgment. Since he is an obedient 
person he will troop along to the polling booth and vote for the 
party whose slogan offers him immediate material security. If he 
had any doubts he would vote for the party which seemed to have 
the strongest leadership or the biggest following: then he would 
feel that he had rid himself of his responsibility. 

Only if the parties can relate their programme to some practical 
set of conditions in his immediate environment will the German 
begin to take an intelligent interest in politics. ‘The problems of 
local government, which for the Western democracies are the 
main stuff of politics, are for him matters to be left to burgomaster 
or Landrat. If the Allies are going to occupy Germany in force 
for a generation, the British approach of gradually bringing the 
Germans into local affairs and later into provincial and national 
questions is the best. Failing a long occupation, the alternative 
is the Russian method of handing over affairs to an energetic 
anti-Nazi group with a proselytizing mission. 

The material confusion in Germany and the bewilderment in 
German minds perhaps cause the occupying Powers to under- 
estimate the strength of tradition in Germany. The German 
reacts powerfully to the sights and sounds of his countryside. Even 
they alone could create a myth which, once the Allied control had 
loosened, would unseat the best organized Communist faction. 
The latter is under the grave disadvantage of having to identify it- 
self with the Slav interest. The Nazi myth was killed by its own 
failure, and would hardly revive even if Hitler accompanied by 
Eva Braun appeared in the radiance of the Brocken. The old 
goose-stepping myth is not quite dead, but after its second débacle 
in the twentieth century is unlikely to come back in strength. In 
the present state of moral bankruptcy of the churches there will 

‘ 
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have to be great reforms before a religious revival can be more 
than a pious hope. 

Attention should rather be directed to the German university, 
where teaching faculty and students alike are delving into Ger- 
many’s rich storehouse of culture. There are sufficient parallels in 
the national history for a new romanticism to emerge, with fresh 
hopes and slogans. The discontented and the dispossessed wil 
grasp at whatever promises them the easiest escape. There wil 
be clever Germans in politics, administration, or business ready 
to turn any movement to their own use and to profit by the first 
international opportunity. 

The Allied Control Commission’s task is to ensure that the 
ideals which emerge will aid in the rebirth of a progressive Ger- 
many in a European entity. And it must consider sooner or later 
whether the Potsdam Declaration by itself offers the most fertile 
field for any such healthy growth. 


ia. ¥. 


CHINA: INTERNAL DISUNION AND 
THE WAR 


A Brier SURVEY 


OR China, as for the rest of the world, apart from the fev 

individuals who were admitted to the secret of the atomic 

bomb, the sudden end of the war with Japan came as a 
surprise. The Chinese had become accustomed to waiting; mor« 
than once in the eight years since July, 1937 their hopes of 
decisive turn of the war in their favour had been disappointed; the 
opening of war in the Pacific in December, 1941 had made Great 
Britain and the United States their active allies, but the immediate 
sequel had been a series of Japanese victories, and even in 1944 
Japanese offensives had torn away important tracts of territory 
from Free China. Nevertheless, by the end of that year it was 
sufficiently obvious that the defeat of Japan was only a matter 
of time and that the Japanese would be expelled from their con- 
quests on the Asiatic mainland by the joint Allied victory, even 
though Chinese armies were not by themselves capable of doing 
it. But, as the menace of Japan shrank prospectively into insigni- 
ficance, so the problems of the Chinese re-occupation of Chir 
grew in urgency and gravity in the eyes of Chinese solinica 
leaders, and were engaging most of their attention long before 
Japan actually surrendered. 
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For any nation recovery of national territory from an invader is 
a difficult and complicated task. The territory to be retaken will 
have been more or less ravaged by the war which has swept over 
it; the civil administration will have been at least disorganized, if 
not entirely disrupted; certain individuals or groups will have 
compromised themselves by collaboration with the enemy, while 
among those who have resisted there may be elements which are 
undisciplined or unwilling to accept the authority of the legal 
Government. But these difficulties, which may be regarded as 
inherent in any such situation, are enormously increased if there 
are in the invaded country two rival political authorities, each 
with its own army, competing for possession of the territory to be 
recovered, and if there are also engaged in the process of liberation 
the forces of one or more allied nations with interests in the 
territories and special sympathies for one or other of the competing 
factions. This has been the situation in China, and what calls for 
wonder is not that there has been so much trouble since Japan’s 
surrender but that there has been so little. 

In its conflict with the Communists the Chinese Government 
with its capital in Chungking had the advantage of diplo matic 
recognition as the central Government of China not only from 
Great Britain and the United States, but also from the Soviet 
Union. This Government was controlled by the Kuomintang 
Party in accordance with Sun Yat-sen’s conception of a period 
of “tutelage” which was to precede the introduction of full 
constitutional democracy in China. During the “tutelage” period 
no organized party other than the Kuomintang was entitled to 
participate in the Government, nor could it have a parliamentary 
representation, as no elected Parliament yet existed. The 
Kuomintang Government having won recognition from the 
principal foreign Powers in 1928, other groups in China which 
opposed it by force of arms could by international law only have 
the status of rebels, and this was the legal position of the 
Communist party and its armed forces. The circumstances of the 
war with Japan and the relations between the Great Powers have, 
however, brought about a certain departure from strict principles 
of international law in this respect. 

The warfare between the recognized Government (located at 
Nanking until 1937, and afterwards successively at Hankow and 
at Chungking) and the Communist party was a sequel] to the split 
between the two parties which carried through the Chinese 
“Second Revolution” of 1926-27. The Communists, who 
accepted a position of subordination to the Kuomintang during 
the period of the northward march from Canton, made little 
secret of their intention to seize power from the Kuomintang when 
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opportunity offered, but they delayed too long, and Chiang 
Kai-shek carried out a sudden coup against them and executed 
many of them in April, 1927. The survivors took up arms and 
waged war against the Kuomintang from various strongholds in 
the interior of China down to the end of 1936. The memory of 
the executions and massacres which took place on both sides 
during these years largely accounts for the intense bitterness which 
has continued to mark relations between the two parties and for 
the fundamental distrust with which they regard each other. 
The cessation of actual hostilities between the two parties at 
the end of 1936 was a sequel to the famous “Sian kidnapping”, 
when Chiang Kai-shek was made a prisoner by one of his own 
generals who was acting in collusion with the Communists. Chiang 
was persuaded or compelled to call off the war against the Com- 
munists and form with them a “national united front’’ for resis- 
tance to Japanese aggression. The Communists, on their side, 
while retaining their own local administration and army in 
northern Shensi, dissolved the “Soviet Republic” which they had 
proclaimed and undertook to accept the supreme authority of the 
Government in Nanking. In spite of the humiliating manner in 
which it had been brought about, the bargain was not a bad one 
from Chiang’s point of view; the Government gained the prestige 
of an undisputed supreme authority, and the Communists, 
although not eliminated as a military force, were confined to a 
remote and backward corner of China. There is reason to believe 
that it was on instructions from Moscow that the Chinese Com- 
munists sought this “united front” with the Kuomintang just 
after the conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact between Germany 
and Japan had confronted the Soviet Union with a most formid- 
able threat. Continuation of the civil war in China was against 
the interests of the Soviet Union, for it not only weakened China’s 
capacity for resisting Japan but also provided a pretext for the 
pro-Japanese faction in China to urge an alliance with Japan on 
an anti-Comintern basis. In the ensuing years down to 1944 the 
Soviet Union gave moral and material support to the Chinese 
Government without attempting to give special aid to the Chinese 
Communists; nothing was done which might have driven the 
Kuomintang into the arms of Japan, and Chinese resistance served 
as the great shock-absorber of Japanese aggression, diverting it 
from Siberia. This abstention from open support for the Chinese 
Communists did not mean, however, that the Soviet Union had 
no contact with them or that they were unresponsive to influence 
from their spiritual homeland. The Chinese Communists, like all 
other Communist parties of the world, dutifully denounced th 
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imperialist war” which Britain and France began to wage against 
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Nazi Germany in September, 1939 and fervently praised the 
struggle of the “freedom-loving nations” which commenced on 
June 22, 1941. 

During 1944, as the German armies withdrew from Russia and 
as the American victories in the Pacific reduced to zero the 
possibility of a Japanese attack on Siberia, the Soviet attitude 
towards the Chungking Government underwent a noticeable 
change. There were sharp attacks on Chungking in the officially 
controlled press and in radio broadcasts. Even before this the 
Chinese Communists had received much favourable publicity in 
Britain and America from journalists some of whom were ideolo- 
gically pro-Communist, while others were impressed by their 
military activity against the Japanese and by their local adminis- 
tration, which they compared with that of Kuomintang-controlled 
areas to the latter’s disadvantage. The Chinese Communists thus 
began in 1944 both to receive renewed moral support from the 
Soviet Union, now freed from the necessity of conciliating 
Chungking, and also to enjoy a sympathy in other Allied countries 
such as they had not had before; at the same time, owing to the 
circumstances of the war with Japan, they greatly increased their 
power and the extent of their territorial control in China itself. 

The Communists specialized in guerilla warfare with the aid of 
local peasant organizations and their operations were conducted 
almost entirely behind the Japanese lines. The Government 
troops, on the other hand, were organized on a regular military 
basis, and therefore, wherever they were driven back, the lost 
territory was left to the Japanese, who held the towns and patrolled 
the railways, and to the Communists who infiltrated all over the 
countryside. In this way there arose a contrast between North 
China—the provinces of Shansi, Shantung, and Hopei together 
with Inner Mongolia—on the one hand, and Central and South 
China on the other. In North China the Communists and the 
Japanese both had their main forces, while the Chungking 
Government armies were broken up or eliminated; in Central and 
South China the Japanese occupation was less widespread, the 
Communist forces were comparatively weak, and the Chungking 
armies were masters of nearly all the territory not actually held by 
the Japanese. The effect of the war had thus been greatly to 
extend the range of Communist control in North China from the 
small area which they had possessed in 1936; nominally the 
Communists continued to owe allegiance to the Government in 
ema and to recognize the supreme military command of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but in practice they disregarded orders from 
Chungking, recruited fresh troops as they pleased, and set up 
their own civil administration in the rural districts behind the 
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Japanese lines. Although they were unable to capture any large 
town from the Japanese, they were clearly building up a strategic 
position which would give them an advantage for entering such 
towns—notably Peking, Tientsin, Kalgan, Taiyuan, Tsinan, and 
Tsingtao—whenever Japan collapsed. This situation caused 
increasing anxiety in Chungking and many months before the 
Japanese surrender it was anticipated that the war would end with 
a Kuomintang-Communist race, probably with bloodshed, fo: 
the cities of North China. And beyond North China lay Man- 
churia, which had been under Japanese occupation since 1931; 
in this territory Chinese armed resistance had virtually ceased, so 
that there were neither Kuomintang nor Communist armies on the 
spot, but the Communist forces in North China were nearer to 
Manchuria than the Chungking troops and there was further the 
probability that at some stage of the war the Soviet Union would 
send the Red Army over the frontier. 

These considerations underlay the crisis which resulted in the 
recall of General Stilwell from China in November, 1944. Stilwell, 
who had been appointed Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek as 
Commander-in-Chief of the “China Theatre” and was concurrently 
in command of United States Army units in China, believed that 
victory over Japan could best be won by the Allies through a cam- 
paign in China, and for such acampaign he regarded the co-operation 
of the Communists as essential; therefore he proposed to equip them 
as well as the armies loyal to Chungking with American lease-lend 
material. Chiang Kai-shek declined to agree to the arming of the 
Communists by the Americans as long as they disobeyed his 
orders, and the clash of wills led to a crisis so serious as to en- 
danger the Allied coalition; President Roosevelt resolved it by 
recalling Stilwell and sending General Hurley as Ambassador 1 
China with instructions to try and bring about a settlement 
between Chungking and the Communists. These attempts failed; 
negotiations were never finally broken off, but they dragged « 
month after month without any result. Meanwhile the Com- 
munists received no American training or equipment, but — 
king forces in the south-west, the nearest part of China for supp! 
coming from India by air (or along the Burma Road after it was 
reopened), received plenty of both, and Chungking by the end o' 
the war had at its disposal several crack divisions of a quality si 
as China had never previously known. 

In July, 1945 the Communists were still hoping that the 
Americans would land from the sea on the coast of China as part 
their war against Japan and would, whatever their policy might 
be, provide arms to those who could assist their landings; Com- 
munist forces, therefore, infiltrated to the coast, especially in 
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Shantung. But no invasion of China took place; the atomic bomb 
finished the job. When Japan surrendered, there followed four 
moves in the contest for the occupied territories. First, Chiang 
Kai-shek, exerting the authority given to him by General Mac- 
Arthur as Allied Supreme Commander, took the surrender of the 
Japanese armies in China; by the instrument of surrender they 
were placed under his orders and were commanded to defend the 
places they held against any troops not authorized to disarm them. 
Secondly, the Russian army occupying Manchuria allowed 
Communist forces from North China to enter and take over dumps 
of arms captured from the Japanese. Thirdly, the Communists 
tore up long stretches of railway between Central and North China 
in order to prevent Chungking troops moving north by land from 
the Yangtse. Fourthly, the United States transported Chungking 
troops by sea and air and put them into Peking, Tientsin, and other 
places in North China after landing American Marines to take 
over from the Japanese. The result of this was that the principal 
cities of China south of the Great Wall were in Chungking’s 
hands by the middle of December, and Government troops also 
forced their way overland into Manchuria by way of Shanhaikwan. 
The civil war, such as it was, thus turned definitely in favour of 
Chiang Kai-shek. But it was clear that an attempt to suppress 
the Communists completely would, even if it were in the end 
successful, involve prolonged and exhausting operations; Chinese 
public opinion demanded an early end to civil strife and the 
influence of the United States was exerted to promote a negotiated 
settlement. General Marshall was sent to Chungking as American 
Ambassador in place of General Hurley, with authority to act as 
mediator. On January 10a “‘cease fire’ order was issued, and 
fresh negotiations began between the Government and the 
Communists in what was reported to be a new and promising 
spirit of conciliation. 


A. N. O. 


FRANCE TO-DAY: SOME PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 


N order to provide a true picture of the French economic 
situation to-day it is necessary first of all to give some idea of 
the living conditions of the ordinary Frenchman. The follow- 


ing table shows the French food rations sixteen months after 
liberation: 
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FRENCH Foop RATIONS AS AT JANUARY 1, 1946 





14-21 
0-3 yrs. | 3-6 yrs. | 6-14 yrs.) yrs. | Adults 





Milk -. per day 1 litre | $ litre | } litre | } litre? | ~ 
Bread... i ee 125 gr. | 250 gr. | 35° er. 375 gr. | 300 ar. 
Rice ‘1 »» Month | 300 gr. — -- 
Meat ie »» week — | 250-300) gr. ‘or alll categori_ es 
Cheese .. »» month — 100 gr. |minimum) for all ca|tegories 
Fats ow LIES Ls 300 gr. | 600 gr. | 600 gr. | 750 gr. | 600 gr. 
Sugar - ye ~ 1250 gr. | 750 gr. | 750 gr. | 750 gr. | 500 gr. 
Coffee (pure) ,, - - — 125 gr. | 125 gr. | 125 gr. 
“Petit déjeuner na- 
tional” coffee? 
per month . | 250 gr. | 250 gr. | 250 gr. 
Chocolate bs tan 5 gr. 7 . | 375 gr. | 375 gr. | 125 gr. 
(for old 
people 
only) 
Eggs 
Tea : és - 
Cigarettes 9 54 - men: 8 
| packets; 
women: 2 


28.4 grammes= 1 ounce. 1 kilogramme= 2.2 lbs. 





1 According to supplies, usually daily. 
* A mixture of coffee and roasted barley. 


Bread, which was unrationed from Nov. 1, is now once more on 


the ration, and in shorter quantity than before. Flour is rationed, 
as are also biscuits, ““biscottes’’ (rusks), special breads for dietetics, 
and what cakes there are. Fish, macaroni, etc., and potatoes are 
also nominally on the rations (according to supplies), but the daily 
rationing notices in the press fail to mention the fact that during 
the whole of December there has been no distribution either of 
fish or of potatoes. In compensation each adult was entitled to 
1 kg. of macaroni for the month. Incidentally, the arrival of sup- 
plies is always uncertain, so that before going out shopping each 
morning the French housewife has to consult her newspaper to 
see if, for example, the ““AM” coupon on her ration card has 
become valid, giving her the right to 100 gr. of flour on that 
particular day. 

Other restricted commodities are heat and light. A couple with 
a 5-year-old child gets 250 kg. of coal for the whole winter, and 
no wood. ‘This can be supplemented by electric heaters . . . when 
there is any current. But current for domestic use is cut off in 
Paris during six half-days a week, between 7.30 a.m. and 12.30 
on three days and between 12.30 and 5.30 p.m. on the other 
three days. And since January 5 the gas pressure has been 
reduced during the greater part of the d - 

The housing crisis is so acute that the Government has decided 
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to requisition all flats or houses which are either empty or in- 
sufficiently occupied, and also to enforce the compulsory billeting 
of ex-prisoners of war, deportees, and homeless persons (i.e. people 
who have been bombed out or who lived in a part of the country 
where fighting took place). 

To complete the picture, here are some Black Market prices. 
(as at January 1, 1946): 


Meat .. pe - 350 frs. per kg. 
Butter .. ‘3 ay 500 frs. per kg. 
Potatoes ‘eh og 20-25 frs. per kg. 
Coal .. wd .. 10,000 frs. per ton. 
Wood .. Pe .. 3,500 frs. per ton. 
Man’s suit... .. 15,000 frs. 


Incidentally, the average cost of turning a man’s suit is 6,000 frs. 
On the other hand, the salaries now current in Paris for a Head 
of Section in a Government Department, a young qualified teacher, 
a cashier in a big store with 20 years’ service, or a skilled tech- 
nician vary between 12,000 and 7,000 frs. a month. 
In these conditions, is it to be wondered at that the population 
of Paris shows signs of a general lassitude, of impatience, and 


sometimes of pessimism? 

It is of course true that the whole economic situation of France 
cannot be summed up in terms of a meat queue or a breakfast of 
dry bread eaten by the light of a candle; and it is no more reason- 
able to despair to-day because of difficulties which are to a large 
extent transient or seasonal than it would be reasonable to-morrow 
to find grounds for hopes in the colour of the sky or the coming 
of spring. To the Parisians who grumble because they have no 
electricity, the Government may well reply that the present 
production of electricity is higher than that of 1939, and that if 
it has been found impossible to satisfy the constantly increasing 
demand, the exceptionally dry summer and autumn are to blame, 
which reduced water-power from the rivers and dried up some of 
the huge artificial lakes in the Massif Central (such as the Lac de 
Chambon) which feed the hydro-electric power stations. Above 
all it should be realized that however deplorable French living 
conditions may be to-day, there can be no valid comparison 
between these conditions and those of 1938. Such a comparison 
would certainly serve to show up the extent of French impoverish- 
ment to-day, but it would take no count of the salient fact that 
at the time when the German tide ebbed, France’s economy was 


stricken with a general paralysis, and that is what needed to be 
cured first. 
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War DAMAGE AND RECONSTRUCTION 

France’s liabilities at the time of the liberation can be classified 
under four main headings. 

(i) Reduction of Manpower. French losses in the 1914-18 war 
numbered a million and a half dead. To these must now be 
added the military losses in the war just ended, estimated at 
200,000 dead and 330,000 disabled, plus civilian losses whose 
numbers cannot be definitely established until the return of al 
prisoners and deportees, but which may be reckoned at some 
450,000 dead and 355,000 disabled. In addition, up to the end 
of hostilities more than two million men, or 12 per cent of the 
active population, were sent to Germany for forced labour or, in 
the case of the young age groups in Alsace and Lorraine, com- 
pelled to serve in the Wehrmacht. Finally, the population is 
suffering from five years of under-nourishment, during which the 
worker’s ration in the towns fell to 1,000-1,200 calories. 

(ii) War Damage. First estimates show clearly that the cost of 
war damage in the war just ended is likely to be very much higher 
than after the 1914-18 war, amounting to a figure of astronomical 
proportions, so high, in fact, as to be almost impossible of 
accurate estimation. It includes the destruction of all the 
ports with the exception of Bordeaux, which was blocked by the 
Germans till May 1945; the dislocation of railways, roads, water- 
ways; the reduction of means of transport by at least two-thirds; 
370,000 hectares of beach and cultivable land rendered useless by 
mines; and 443,000 buildings, or 1 in 35, destroyed (including 
many important industrial installations but excluding Govern- 
ment buildings), and 1,361,000 seriously damaged. 

(iii) Production Stoppage and Shortage. At the time when 
hostilities ended, coal production had fallen to 30 per cent of its 
pre-war value. The metallurgical, chemical, and textile industries 
were at a standstill. Stocks of raw materials were reduced to 
nothing except for iron ore and timber. Reserves of consumer 
goods and finished goods were almost non-existent. No imports 
came into the country after 1942 — and France before the war 
imported 100 per cent of her rubber, 98 per cent of her cotton, 
copper, and oil, and 85 per cent of her wool. Arable land had 
gone unfertilized for five years. Agricultural production was 
reduced to only a small proportion of the pre-war output — 20 
per cent in the case of wheat, 35 per cent beetroot, 50 per cent 
potatoes. 

(iv) Inflation. Widespread inflation had quadrupled the mone- 
tary circulation (140 milliard in 1939, more than 600 milliard 
in 1945) as a result of the occupation on the one hand and the 
general impoverishment on the other, with the Black Market as 
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a corollary bringing with it not only a rise but a veritable anarchy 
of prices. 

What efforts have been made since September, 1944 to deal 
with these four main reasons for economic paralysis, and how far 
have they been successful? 

The first point — depleted manpower — can be dealt with very 
briefly, as this particular situation was naturally contingent on the 
end of hostilities. The return of the French prisoners of war and 
the allocation of German prisoners to work in France (to the 
number of some 650,000 as at January 1, 1946) both aided very 
materially towards setting French economy on its feet once more 
during the summer of 1945. But the problem of the mobility of 
labour, which is as essential during a period of reconstruction as 
the mobility of an army in war-time, still remains to be solved; 
in addition to this there is the problem of a dwindling population. 
The well-known French demographic specialist M. Sauvy has 
suggested as a possible solution the naturalization of 400,000 
foreigners a year for the next ten years; the Government has not 
as yet made known its views on this subject. 

In the sphere of war damage reconstruction, the first task which 
the Government tackled after liberation was the restoration of 
means of communication and traffic over the country’s main 
arteries. Here very considerable success has been achieved. 
From the point of view of railway communications, the country 
in September, 1944 was split up into seven regions which were 
unable to communicate with each other. Paris, the vital centre, 
was isolated on all sides. Destruction had been very considerable, 
and included the putting out of action of 3,700 km. of railway 
lines, 115 out of 322 main stations, including 15 out of 19 impor- 
tant junctions, 74 out of 130 railway depots, 14 out of 31 repair 
workshops, and 3,100 railway bridges and other installations. 
Only 2,800 out of 16,000 engines and 142,000 out of 478,000 
trucks and carriages were still in service. In addition to this, 
road communications were disorganized by the destruction of 
more than 6,000 bridges, including all the bridges over the Seine 
between Paris and the sea, all the Loire bridges between Nevers 
and the river mouth, and the Rhone bridges south of Lyons, of 
which only one out of 26 escaped. Finally, river and canal traffic 
was blocked by the destruction of 1,521 bridges, locks, or dams. 

The picture less than a year after liberation is a very different 
one. Traffic had been resumed on nineteen-twentieths of the 
total railway network. The number of passengers in 1945 exceeded 
that of 1938 by some 15 per cent, not including military require- 
ments (which till the end of the spring absorbed 40 per cent of 
the railway resources) or returning prisoners. Though it has 
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only been possible to repair completely 380 railway installations, 
and though the number of trucks in use is still only half that of 
1938, still one can say that the battle of the railways has been 
won in a far shorter time than could possibly have been hoped 
for. The same can be said of road and waterway reconstruction, 
Moreover, since the summer of 1945 the restoration of at least 
some part of the port installations, notably at Le Havre and 
Marseilles, has permitted a resumption of sea traffic to a capacity 
greater than the present volume of foreign trade. 

The second problem of reconstruction has been that of power 
production. Now, at the beginning of January, 1946 it is at last 
possible to say that, after a long period of anxiety, here too efforts 
have met with success. At the end of September, 1944 coal 
production amounted to 300,000 tons a week. By the middle of 
December, 1945 it had risen to 912,000 tons a week as against an 
average of 915,000 tons in 1938. Unfortunately this result was 
achieved too late in the year to make any material difference to 
domestic supplies. It must also be remembered that before the 
war France was the biggest coal importer in the world, importing 
20 million tons a year. Moreover, reconstruction requirements 
presuppose a consumption of at least 10 or 15 million tons more 
than that of 1938, and consequently, even with French miners 
producing their maximum output, the rapidity of resumption and 
reconstruction must still depend on coal imports either from 
Germany or from the Allied countries. Imports for the first three 
weeks of December amounted to 500,000 tons. It is vital for 
France that they should be increased. 

As regards electricity, it is reassuring to note that, despite 
the catastrophic dry season, the 1939 annual production figure of 
20 milliard kw.-hours has been maintained, 12 milliards of this 
(a thermic equivalent of g million tons of coal) being derived from 
water-power. A tremendous effort has been made to develop the 
country’s hydro-electrical equipment. The big dams of Saint- 
Etienne-Cantalés and of |’Aigle are now functioning. Works in 
progress should result in an increase in hydro-electrical produc- 
tion of 4 milliard kw.-hours by 1947. 

Setting aside oil and oil products, imports of which amounted 
to 200,000 tons in December, 1945, the total power consumption, 
which in 1944 was less than half that of 1938, reached three- 
fourths of the 1938 figure in 1945. 


Transport and coal threatened to become the bottleneck of 


industrial revival. They constitute the indispensable pre-requisite 
for embarking on any schemes of reconstruction. A few figures 
will help to show what has happened in this sphere during 1945: 
development has been very slow, but, after a serious deterioration 
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in the first three months of the year, clear signs of progress were 
discernible during the succeeding months. The falling-off of steel 
production may be taken as an indication of the general decline: 
production of steel in 1938 amounted to 515,000 tons a month, 
while in January, 1945 it had fallen to 30,000 tons. It increased 
gradually to 117,000 tons in July and 207,000 tons in November, 
when it reached nearly half the pre-war level. By November only 
25 smelting furnaces out of 107 had resumed work, but it is 
hoped to exceed the pre-war production of pressed steel early in 
1¢ 6. 

"Nasi the finishing industries, very few had reached half their 
former production by the middle of 1945. A big effort to increase 
imports of wool and cotton was made during the summer, but the 
average production of spun wool had only reached 3,871 tons in 
October, as against 6,700 tons in 1938. French clothing stocks 
need to be completely reconstituted — yet imports of wool fell 
perceptibly in November and December. | 

Thus there is still a long way to go — longer than most French 
people imagined. But production cycles cannot be reversed, and 
French economy has suffered such severe setbacks and depreda- 
tions that a more rapid recovery could not reasonably be hoped 
for. ‘The following production figures serve to show that progress 
has been far from negligible: 


PRODUCTION, SEPTEMBER, 1944—JANUARY, 1946 


(1938= 100) 
As at As at 

Sept. 1944 Fan. 1946 

Per cent ‘Per cent 
Coal se a4 30 99 
Aluminium Ny 22 99 
Steel... 7 od 2.3 45 
Rubber ae i 6 45 
Cement as - 8 55 


Glass Ka ™ 23 147 


The progress realized does not yet mean that French economy 
is out of the wood; but it does at least mean that the foundations 
have been laid, and that genuine reconstruction can now begin. 

To complete this brief survey of the damage suffered by 
trench economy as a result of the war, a word must be said 
about the agricultural situation. Here the only satisfactory point 
is that in one year a third of the cultivable land rendered useless 
by mines has been restored to cultivation; this includes, in par- 
ticular, the vineyards of Languedoc and the Haut-Rhin. But the 
iry season, which was serious enough in France, was so catas- 
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trophic in North Africa that that country has been compelled to 
import instead of exporting; and this, coupled with the exhaustion 
of the soil, the worn-out condition of machinery and other 
equipment, and the lack of animal fodder, has produced a con- 
siderable deficit in comparison with the occupation years and even 
with 1944. Before the war, metropolitan France was able to 
supply 87 per cent of her food requirements. Pre-war wine 
production averaged 70 million hectolitres a year, as against 
35 million hectolitres in 1945; the same with sugar production 
pre-war 815,000 tons, 400,000 tons in 1945; wheat production, 
which averaged 70 million quintals before the war, was less than 
43 million quintals in 1945, while consumption is about 65 million 
quintals. 

Damage to livestock is no less serious. As regards butchers’ 
meat, the weight rather than the number of animals has dimin- 
ished, with the result that total consumption has had to be 
reduced to 850-goo thousand tons, compared with 1,722 thousand 
tons before the war. Cows, reduced in numbers by 20 per cent, 
have also suffered greatly from fodder shortage, with a corre- 
sponding effect on dairy produce (milk, butter, and cheese), 
consumption of which has declined from 112 million hectolitres 
before the war to a maximum of 46 million hectolitres in 1945, 
with no immediate prospect of improvement in 1946." 

From the above summary it will be seen that the restoration 
of France’s economy must depend to a considerable extent on 
imports. ‘The resumption of foreign trade has been one of the 
salient features of the year 1945. Recently published figures show 
that trade exchanges are still low, but there is a sensible improve- 
ment since the end of the summer. Imports exceeded one million 
tons in August and one and a half million tons in November. 
Unfortunately exports have not followed the same rhythm, and 
the deficit in the trade balance is an additional factor in the 
complexity of the financial situation. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

Obviously, it is in the financial sphere, both as regards monetary 
inflation and as regards the fantastic rise of prices and wages, 
that the situation appears most chaotic, and threatens to remain so 
until the present phase of general impoverishment is surmounted 

The monetary operations of the last eighteen months have 
brought no remedy to the increase of monetary circulation 
Money in circulation, which amounted to 656 milliard at the 
end of 1944, was reduced to 444 milliard in July, 1945 by the 
Liberation Loan and the exchange of currency notes, but by the 
time the Government decided on devaluation (December 23) it 
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had risen once more to 557 milliard, or four times that of 1939 
—an enormous figure, but not exorbitant having regard to the 
rise in prices, which are now 6.5-7 times the 1939 figures, and 
to the increase in nominal national income, which, though pro- 
duction is reduced by at least half, is now 7 or 7.5 times what it 
was IN 1939. 

The second serious element in the financial situation, and one 
which must be viewed in close relation to this inflation, is the 
constant rise in prices and wages. Two increases in wages, one 
at the time of liberation and the other in the spring of 1945, 
meant that wages doubled between the spring of 1944 and the 
spring of 1945 and opened up access to the Black Market to many 
more people. The result was a rise in prices of about 50 per cent 
over the whole year 1945, a consequence of which is to be seen 
in the renewed demands for wages revision put forward by the 
trade unions. 

General de Gaulle’ has recently expressed his intention to do 
everything possible to curb the rise of prices, which can constitute 
a serious menace to production. For production is the key to the 
situation: it is through a revival of French production, and not 
through monetary manipulations, that a remedy can be found 
both for the general impoverishment and for the particular 
manifestation of soaring prices. Devaluation is only important in 
so far as it indicates the French desire to export in order to cover 
the imports necessary to provide France with the means of 
production; imports of consumption goods are in this instance of 
only secondary significance. It therefore marks the close of one 
period and the inauguration of another, a new phase in the battle 
for production which it is hoped will restore France to her pre-war 
industrial position. As for more ambitious aims, such as the 
replacement of 25-year-old industrial and agricultural machinery 
or the building of new houses to take the place of ones which 
should have been abolished long ago — these will have to wait 
for the present. How could France take a more optimistic view, 
when one remembers that the losses inflicted by the war upon 
French capital represent 42.5 per cent of the nation’s assets in 
1939, and that these losses represent two years of the pre-war 
national income? 


Hopes FOR THE FUTURE 
The French economic problem as outlined above resembles to 
a certain extent, though in a much more acute form, the economic 
problem facing Great Britain. The same reasons which allow of 
a belief in the eventual success of British reconstruction measures 


1 This article was written before General de Gaulle’s resignation. 
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may be applied to the French revival, and permit the hope that if 
France can obtain credits for three, four, or five years, she will be 
able, through the efforts and privations of each individual, to 
reconstitute her agriculture and industry and bring order into the 
prices’ chaos. 

As has already been indicated, the length of time necessary for 
this revival must, apart from the efforts of the French themselves, 
depend to a considerable extent on how far France can receive aid 
from outside. In this connection it is to be regretted that the 
allocation of quotas in the Bretton Woods International Monetary 
Fund restricts the possibilities of credit for France to a figure in 
no way corresponding to the importance of her Empire. Condi- 
tions for revival are also dependent on the Government’s decisions 
as to the policy to be followed in the various economic spheres 
Nothing could prove more disastrous in the long run than a régime 
which combines all the drawbacks of both authoritarianism and 
liberalism; which allows to exist side by side and in closely-relat 
functions institutions of pre-war, Vichy, and post- Moreton 
growth; or which confines its efforts to struggling against the 
Black Market and neutralizes capital without introducing any 
genuinely revolutionary measures such as might create the 
psychological conditions which, mutatis mutandis, have made 
Stakhanovism a success in Russia. 

In this connection two recent measures seem to show that the 
Government is aiming at a more systematic co-ordination of con- 
trol and also at a more strict delimitation between the free and 
the controlled spheres. The first is the abolition of the regulation 
introduced by the Vichy Government whereby new business and 
industrial undertakings could only be opened with State authoriza- 
tion. The second is the creation of a Planning Commission under 
the leadership of M. Jean Monnet, formerly head of the French 
Purchase Mission in the United States. The general lines of the 
plans to be adopted for French reconstruction should be made 
known in a few weeks’ time. 

J. C.-I 
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